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EDITORIAL 


Owing to the great pressure of work devolving upon the 
Director of the Department of Archives and History incident to 
her regular duties, this issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly 
is somewhat belated. It is to be noted that this is the first issue 
Volume 5, the whole of Volume 4 being reserved for the publi¬ 
cation of the translated French transcripts of Alabama’s earliest 
French history. The original of this material reposes in the 
French archives in Paris but the original of the transcript is in 
the possession of the Library of Congress. That institution has 
very graciously loaned its manuscript to the Alabama State De¬ 
partment of Archives and History for translation into English. 
This translation is being done by the French and Spanish scholars 
and teachers composing part of the staff of the Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Alabama. These documents were located by Mrs. Grace 
Scott three years ago during a visit to Paris and it was through 
her efforts that the Library of Congress has permitted the loan of 
the transcripts to the Department and under her supervision that 
the work of translation is being done. 

The Editor has to report that the Associate Editor, Dr. Em¬ 
mett Kilpatrick, has resigned his position in the Teachers College, 
Troy, Alabama, to enter the army. Dr. Kilpatrick had a distin¬ 
guished career in World War I, and although he is over the age 
limit for active service he was so persistent in getting back into 
the armed forces that his wishes were finally gratified. 

The Editor wishes to make acknowledgement of the friendly 
cooperation of the Honorable Frank M. Dixon, former Governor 
of the State, in the work of the Department and especially in con¬ 
nection with the appropriation for the publication of the Quarterly. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that the new Governor, the 
Honorable Chauncey Sparks, is a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Department and has a sincere appreciation of the importance 
of preserving the State’s history. 


MARIE BANKHEAD OWEN, Editor. 



Jefferson Davis 


President of the Confederate States of America, 

1861-1865 












INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 

JEFFERSON DAVIS 1 


Delivered February 18, 1861 


T ft (It W n S . lnt ? ntion of the Editor ' to include “Inaugural Address of 
Je ferson Davis m the combined Fall and Winter Issue, 1941, but for lack of 
space it was carried over until this issue.) 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS OF THE CONFED¬ 
ERATE STATES OF AMERICA; FRIENDS AND FELLOW 
CITIZENS: 


Called to the difficult and responsible station of Chief Execu¬ 
tive of the Provisional Government which you have instituted I 
approach the discharge of the duties assigned to me with an 
numble distrust of my abilities, but with a sustaining confidence 
in the wisdom of those who are to guide and to aid me in the 

administration of public affairs, and an abiding faith in the virtue 
and patriotism of the people. 


Looking forward to the speedy establishment of a permanent 
Government to take the place of this, and which by its greater 
moral and physical power will be better able to combat with 'the many 
difficulties which arise from the conflicting interests of separate 
nations, I enter upon the duties of the office, to which I have been 
chosen, with the hope that the beginning of our career, as a Con¬ 
federacy, may not be obstructed by hostile opposition to our en¬ 
joyment of the separate existence and independence which we have 
asserted, and, with the blessing of Providence, intend to maintain. 

ur present condition, achieved in a manner unprecedented in the 
history of nations, illustrates the American idea that Govern¬ 
ments rest upon the consent of the governed, and that it is the right 
o the people to alter or abolish Governments whenever they be¬ 
come destructive of the ends for which they were established. 


nar 'If::; f ;° n T a pamphEt . on file the Library Division of the Alabama De- 
parment of Archives and History. 
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The declared purpose of the compact of Union from which 
we have withdrawn, was “to establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and pos¬ 
terity; and when, in the judgment of the sovereign States now 
composing this Confederacy, it had been perverted from the pur¬ 
poses foi which it was ordained, and had ceased to answer the 
ends for which it was established, a peaceful appeal to the ballot- 
box, declared, that so far as they were concerned, the government 
created by that compact should cease to exist. In this they merely 
asserted a right which the Declaration of Independence of 1776, 
has defined to be inalienable. Of the time and occasion for its 
exercise, they, as sovereigns, were the final judges, each for it¬ 
self. The impartial and enlightened verdict of mankind will vindi¬ 
cate the rectitude of our conduct, and He, who knows the hearts 
of men, will judge of the sincerity with which we labored to pre¬ 
serve the government of our fathers in its spirit. The right solemn¬ 
ly proclaimed at the birth of the States, and which has been af¬ 
firmed and le-affiimed in the Bills of Rights of States subsequently 
admitted into the Union of 1789, undeniably recognizes in the peo¬ 
ple, the power to resume the authority delegated for the purposes 
of government. Thus the sovereign States, here represented, pro¬ 
ceeded to form this Confederacy, and it is by abuse of language 
that their act has been denominated a revolution. They formed 
a new alliance, but within each State its government has remained, 
and the rights of person and property have not been disturbed. 
The agent, through whom they communicated with foreign na¬ 
tions, is changed, but this does not necessarily interrupt their in¬ 
ternational relations. 

Sustained by the consciousness that the transition from the 
former Union to the present Confederacy has not proceeded from 
a disiegaid on our part of just obligations, or any failure to per¬ 
form any constitutional duty—moved by no interest or passion to 
invade the rights of others—anxious to cultivate peace and com¬ 
merce with all nations, if we may not hope to avoid war, we may 
at least expect that posterity will acquit us of having needlessly 
engaged in it. Doubly justified by the absence of wrong on our 
part, and by wanton aggression on the part of others, there can 
be no cause to doubt that the courage and patriotism of the people 
of the Confederate States will be found equal to any measures of 
defense which honor and security may require. 
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An agricultural people—whose chief interest is the export of 
a commodity required in every manufacturing country—our true 
policy is peace, and the freest trade which our necessities will permit. It 
is alike our interest, and that of all those to whom we would sell and from 
whom we would buy, that there should be the fewest practicable restric¬ 
tions upon the interchange of commodities. There can be but little 
rivalry between ours and any manufacturing or navigating com¬ 
munity, such as the North-eastern States of the American Union. 
It must follow, therefore, that a mutual interest would invite good 
will and kind offices. If, however, passion or the lust'of dominion 
should cloud the judgment or inflame the ambition of those States, 
we must prepare to meet the emergency and to maintain, by the 
final arbitrament of the sword, the position which we have as¬ 
sumed among the nations of the earth. We have entered upon 
the career of independence, and it must be inflexibly pursued. 
Through many years of controversy, with our late associates, the 
Northern States, we have vainly endeavored to secure transquility, 
and to obtain respect for the rights to which we were entitled.’ 
As a necessity, not a choice, we have resorted to the remedy of 
separation; and henceforth, our energies must be directed to the 
conduct of our own affairs, and the perpetuity of the Confederacy 
which we have formed. If a just perception of mutual interest 
shall permit us, peaceably, to pursue our separate political career, 
my most earnest desire will have been fulfilled. But, if this be 
denied to us, and the integrity of our territory and jurisdiction be 
assailed, it will but remain for us, with firm resolve, to appeal to 
arms and invoke the blessings of Providence on a just cause. 

As a consequence of our new condition, and with a view to 
meet anticipated wants, it will be necessary to provide for the 
speedy and efficient organization of branches of the Executive 
Department, having special charge of foreign intercourse, finance, 
military affairs, and the postal service. 

For purposes of defense, the Confederate States may, under 
ordinary circumstances, rely mainly upon their militia, but it is 
deemed advisable, in the present condition of affairs, that there 
should be a well instructed and disciplined army, more numerous 
than would usually be required on a peace establishment. I also 
suggest that for the protection of our harbors and commerce on 
the high seas, a navy adapted to those objects will be required. 

These necessities have doubtless engaged the attention of Con¬ 
gress 
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With a Constitution differing only from that of our fathers 
m so far as it is explanatory of their well known intent, freed from 
the sectional conflicts which have interferred with the pursuit of 
the general welfare, it is not unreasonable to expect that States, 
from which we have recently parted, may seek to unite their for¬ 
tunes with ours under the government which we have instituted. 

or this your Constitution makes adequate provision; but beyond 
this, if I mistake not the judgment and will of the people, a re¬ 
union with the States from which we have separated is neither 
practicable nor desirable. To increase the power, develop the 
resources, and promote the happiness of a Confederacy, it is 
requisite that there should be so much of homogeneity that the 
welfare of every portion shall be the aim of the whole. Where 

this does not exist, antagonisms are engendered which must and 
should result in separation. 


Actuated solely by the desire to preserve our own rights and 
promote our own welfare, the separation of the Confederate States 
has been marked by no aggression upon others, and followed by 
no domestic convulsions. Our industrial pursuits have received 
no c lec the cultivation of our fields has progressed as heretofore 
and even should we be involved in war, there would be no considerable 
lmmution in the production of the staples which have constituted 
our exports, and m which the commercial world has an interest 
scarcely less than our own. This common interest of the producer 
and consumer, can only be interrupted by an exterior force, which 
should obstruct its transmission to foreign markets—a course of 
conduct which would be as unjust towards us as it would be 
detnmental to manufacturing and commercial interests abroad 
Should reason guide the action of the Government from which we 
have separated, a policy so detrimental to the civilized world the 
Northern States included, could not be dictated by even the strong¬ 
est desire to inflict injury upon us; but if otherwise, a terrible 
responsibility will rest upon it, and the suffering of millions will 
bear testimony to the folly and wicknedness of our aggressors. In 
the meantime, there will remain to us, besides the ordinary means 

be ore suggested, the well known resources for retaliation upon 
the commerce of an enemy. 

Experience in public stations, of subordinate grade to this 
which your kindness has conferred, has taught me that care, and 
toil, and disappointment, are the price of official elevation. You 
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will see many errors to forgivi, many deficiencies to tolerate, but 
you shall not find in me either a want of zeal or fidelity to the 
cause, that is to me highest in hope and of most enduring affection. 

our generosity has bestowed upon me an undeserved distinction • 
one which I neither sought nor desired. Upon the continuance of 
at sentiment, and upon your wisdom and patriotism, I rely to 

irect and support me in the performance of the duty required at 
my hands. ^ 

We have changed the constituent parts, but not the system' of 

our government. The Constitution formed by our fathers is that 

o hese Confederate States, in their exposition of it; and, in the 

judicial construction it has received, we have a light which reveals 
Its true meaning*. 

Thus instructed as to the just interpretation of the instrument 

and ever remembering that all offices are but trusts held for the 

people, and that delegated powers are to be strictly construed I 

will hope, by due diligence in the performance of my duties, though 

I may disappoint your expectations, yet to retain, when retiring 

something of the good will and confidence which welcome my en- 
trance into office. 


It is joyous, in the midst of perilous times, to look around upon 
a people united in heart, where one purpose of high resolve ani¬ 
mates and actuates the whole—where the sacrifices to be made 
are not weighed in the balance against honor, and right, and liberty, 
and equality. Obstacles may retard, they cannot long prevent 
the progress of a movement sanctified by its justice, and sustained 
by a virtuous people. Reverently let us invoke the God of our 
fathers to guide and protect us in our efforts to perpetuate the 
principles wluch, by his blessing, they were able to vindicate, es¬ 
tablish and transmit to their posterity, and with a continuance of 
His favor, ever gratefully acknowledged, we may hopefully look 
torward to success, to peace, and to prosperity. 
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EARLY ANTE-BELLUM MARION, ALABAMA: A BLACK 

BELT TOWN 

By Weymouth T. Jordan 


Dr. Jordan is assistant professor of American history at Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute. He holds the B. S. degree from North Carolina State 
College and the M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from Vanderbilt University. He has 
taught at Judson College, John B. Stetson University, Transylvania College, 
Blue Mountain College, and the University of Oklahoma. Various historical 
articles of his have appeared in Agricultural History, Alabama Historical 
Quarterly, Journal of Mississippi History, Bast Tennessee Historical Society's 
Publications , and Journal of Southern History. 


In many respects the settlement and early growth of the town 
of Marion, Perry County, serves as a typical example of the rise 
to importance of such establishments in the Alabama black belt. 1 
Relatively speaking, it was founded quite late in the region’s his¬ 
tory. Candidly speaking, it has not maintained the significant 
position that it attained in the period before 1861. It deserves 
attention, nevertheless, because of its location and because it seems 
representative of many similar localities in the general area of 
the state in which it is situated. Like most other comparable towns 
in central Alabama, Marion owed its settlement to the many 
economic and social readjustments made necessary in the country 
by the War of 1812. Of special significance, too, was the famous 
Treaty of Fort Jackson of 1815, which opened up to whites much 
of the territory that soon became part of Alabama. In 1813, the 
Tennessee River bend and lower Tombigbee, the important settled 
areas in eastern Mississippi Territory, had had a population of 
about thirteen thousand. Then, the War of 1812 and the Treaty 
of Fort Jackson brought settlers to Jackson, Lauderdale, Limestone 
and other counties. As a result, by 1816 the population figure for 
all of Alabama (eastern Mississippi) increased to more than 
twenty-five thousand. Large agricultural establishments were set 
up in Madison County; others appeared in the lowex* Tombigbee 


‘Southern grants-in-aid in 1940-41 and 1941-42 from the Social Science Re¬ 
search Council for a study of ante-bellum plantation practices in the Alabama black 
belt have made possible this article. Much of the material included here will 
appear later in a book length study entitled HUGH DAVIS AND HIS PLAN¬ 
TATION. 
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region; and settlers began arriving in Alabama from all directions. 
By March 3, 1817, the white population passed the thirty-three 
thousand mark, and was finally, after several unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts, able to induce Congress to establish the Territory of Ala¬ 
bama. The important settled areas, too, had increased in number. 

esides the older, established regions, people had moved into the 
upper Tombigbee and into the Mobile River Valley. By the sum- 

S° ut h Alabama (Mobile, Baldwin, Washington, and 
dark Counties) claimed twenty of the thirty-five thousand people 
in the Territory. Two years later, when Alabama attained state¬ 
hood, its total population had reached more than seventy thousand 
In 1820, the total jumped to 127,0007 

Meanwhile, some land later to be included in Perry County 
was gradually being taken up. In 1816, when the first permanent 
settlers from South Carolina and Tennessee arrived there they 
found all the characteristics of a frontier region. Indeed, for more 
than a decade after 1816 the area had little to offer in the way of 
cultural attributes. Few roads traversed the region and popula¬ 
tion inci eased slowly. Tittle formal education or religion was evi¬ 
dent for several years; and in 1816, despite the provisions of the 
Treaty of Fort Jackson, the land in the area was still partially 
held by Creek Indians. When settlers first arrived they found a 
large Creek establishment at a place known as Cahaba Old Town, 
located at the point where Old Town Creek flows into the Cahaba 
River, about seven miles northeast of the present location of the 
town of Marion. White man’s encroachment was made in the 
area by the end of 1816, however, and in December a settler named 
Anderson West, who. was perhaps the first permanent immigrant 
to the region today included in Perry County, built a log cabin 
near Old Town. About the same time establishments were also 
made near a place that became known as Perry Ridge, located a 
few miles south of Old Town. The earliest white settlers there 
probably were William Ford and his sons, John and Enos, who 


la ,„ ^ L ‘ Thomas Perkins Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815- 
1828 Montgomery, 1922), 9-12, 17, 24-33; John W. Monette, History of the Dis- 

l7 e Z a w Z em L n t?! th !f aliey ° f the Ui ***PPi (2 vols., New York, 1846), 
I®.’ f, 83 ’ f 2 ' 5r 47 ,i Albert James Pickett - The History of Alabama . . . . 
(Sheffield, 1896), 461; Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of 

Alabama Btography (4 vols., Chicago, 1921,) I, 14, 86; Charles S. Davis, The 
Lofton Kingdom in Alabama (Montgomery, 1939), 11-14. 
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had moved from Georgia. Within a year after their arrival, Perry 

Ridge had attracted enough people to become the most important 
settlement in the area.’ 

During 1817 there occurred three events of particular im¬ 
portance in the development of the region. One was the construc¬ 
tion by the Ford family of a saw mill and a grist mill near Perry 
Ridge, these mills being the first definitely palpable signs of white 
civilization in the area. A second noteworthy event was the ar¬ 
rival in the Old Town vicinity of two enterpriting men by the 
names of Thomas M. Oliver and John Durden. Their special 
significance arises from the fact that immediately after their ar¬ 
rival they constructed a cotton gin, which, according to one source 
of information, was “the first cotton gin between the Warrior and 
Cahaba rivers.” 4 Such an assertion is perhaps open to question but 
the construction of the gin at such an early date is important since 
it it evidence that cotton was already being grown, or that plans 
were on foot for its early cultivation. It seems rather beyond all 
doubt that the plant was cultivated the next year, for, according 
to local tradition, in 1818 cotton bloomed as late as December 23 
in Perry County.' It is thus assumed that either 1817 or 1818 
marked the beginning of a definite interest by the people of the 
area in the production of the white staple, an interest that gradually 
came to monopolize the interests and activities of. the farmers in 
the region and to influence significantly the entire history of Perry 
County until the present. 

The third prominent event of 1817 in the preliminary develop¬ 
ments of Perry County was the arrival there, in November, of a 


The Marion (Alabama) Standard, Feb. 26, Apr. 2, Mar. 26, 1909. An early 
settler in Perry County was a person, named Captain W. L. Fagin. About 1886, 
a Instory of Marion Alabama was published by Fagin in the local newspaper, 
The Marion Standard. Later, in the first few months of 1909, the history was 
reprinted in the same newspaper. It is from this reprint, entitled “History of 
arion, 1818-1835 that much of the information about early developments in 
Marion has been obtained for use in this article. 


‘Ibid., Apr. 2, 1909. 


°Ibid., Feb. 12, 1909. 
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man named Mickle Muckle. As it happens, this man’s name was 
originally Michael McElroy, but his friends and relations had first 
changed his^ name to Muckleroy and then before his arrival in 
abama had begun calling him Mickle Muckle. Traditionally he 

^ ! h l laSt name ' U was he who «rst settled wfthin 
the boundaries of the present town of Marion, the seat of Perry 

Nathan Reid^ h^t ^ h ® W ‘ th his fat her-in-law, 

Nathan Reid, who became the founder of a family soon to be 

prominen in both the social and economic activities of the 

Young" pS aC ^Ti )a u ying Rdd WaS another son-in-law, Warner 
. g ' ld settled about eight miles west of the present site of 

anon, Wing took up land somewhat closer, and Muckle cleared 

Perrv p* ^ * the CXaCt location of the present day 

The Mu Ei n y r° ° USe SqUar6 ’ l0Cated in the 'center of Marion. 
Muckle clearing soon acquired the title of “Muckle’s Ridge” 

Marion" 6 *** ^ May ’ 1822 ’ when * was changed to 


in 1817 ^ In altho ^ h the Territory of Alabama was established 

-an dl 7 an f v f 0pulatlon in the Territory as a whole increased 
lapidly, only slight progress was made before 1819 in the vicinities 

of Perry Ridge, Old Town, and “Muckle’s Ridge.” The year 1818 

was a hard one for the settlers because of failure of their corn 

crops^ As much as three dollars per bushel was offered for corn 

but there was none to be had, and it was necessary to travel as 

" “ . settlements in lower Tennessee to obtain supplies of 

ood. This unfortunate condition retarded the growth of the 

legion but nevertheless a few minor changes in the status of the 

aiea were apparent during the Territorial period. In 1817, hardly 

before he had settled, Mickle Muckle, the sole inhabitant of his 

dge, became dissatisfied because of “overpopulation” and sold 

his clearing to. Anderson West. The latter added a few acres to 

the clearing, but for almost two years took Muckle’s place as the 

only inhabitant of the “Ridge.” Moreover, as late as the spring 


’Ibid., Feb. 26, 1909. 
7 Idem. 


SkeM^f ’m 12 ’ 26 -’ 1909 ’ S6e aIs ° Townes > The History of Marion 

Sketches of Life, etc. m Perry County, Alabama (Marion, 1844), 9. 
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of 1819 the place was still little more than a wilderness. Accord- 
ing to an early settler of the area, West's residence “at this time, 
had nothing more to entitle it to peculiar attention, than any other 
private neighborhoods." 9 Perry Ridge, on the other hand, con¬ 
tinued to attract settlers, and the importance of that place was 
both recognized and further enhanced during the Territorial period 
when a “rude log building" was constructed there for use as a 
courthouse. 

When Alabama's first Legislature was called at Huntsville, in 
1819, one of its first acts was the establishment of Perry County. 
Immediately there were signs of governmental activity in the coun¬ 
ty, and local officials were soon appointed. Anderson West, still 
occupying “Muckle's Ridge," became County Sheriff. A judge of 
Circuit Court and a County Court Clerk were selected. 10 On April 
17, 1820, Elisha F. King, a Georgian who with his relatives later 
comprised one of the state's wealthiest and leading cotton produc¬ 
ing families, was appointed County Treasurer. 11 An Orphan's 
Court, so-called, of five members, was selected to direct the gov¬ 
ernment of the county. Its important function, however, during its 
first years of existence was the supervision and construction of 
county roads, and it is noteworthy that for several years nearly 
all of the entries made in the records of the Court concerned roads 
and nothing else. Perry Ridge remained the seat of government 
for about two years. During* that time two public ferries were 
authorized for use in crossing the Cahaba River. A mill dam was 
constructed near Muckle s Ridge." Rates to be charged by fer- 
lies and public taverns and the retail price of liquors were other 
matters with which the Orphan’s Court concerned itself. 32 On 
October 7, 1821, the Court met in special session and at that time 
issued its first permit to a minister in the county when it was 
ordered “that William West be ordained to Preach the Gospel 


*The Marion Standard, Feb. 12, 1909. 

10 Ibid., Feb. 12, Apr. 9, 1909. 

n Perry County, Orphan’s Court Register (Office of Probate Court, court¬ 
house, Maroin), A, 2. 


"Ibid., A, 3, 8, 9-12, 56. 
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and Solemnize the Rites of Matrimony he having presented Cre- 
dentjals for the Same.” u 


One of Perry County’s earliest problems was the selection 
o a county seat which would be satisfactory to a majority of 
its settlers. Perry Ridge was of course the first seat of govern¬ 
ment but after the original boundaries of the county were laid off 
it became evident that the place was inconveniently located for 
many of the farmers in the county. As in the case of the early 
se tiers of Alabama and their agitation for a split of the Mississippi 

• e ^ ltor y because the seat of government was too distant, people 
m the outlying portions of Perry County became dissatisfied with 
he location of their county seat. 11 Demand for a more centrally 
located center of government was both natural and probably to 
e expected In answer to the request, the State Legislature, on 
November 21, 1821, authorized the election of seven commissioners 

* lo 2 r ”r"* “ at ° f fro^-ment for th« county. On 
ebi uaiy 4, 1822, the commissioners were elected and a month later 

me ° make their decision. The commissioners, all of importance 
m he later development of Perry County, were: Joseph Evans, 
George Weissinger, J. K. C. Pool, John Welch, Reuben Lockett, 
Dr. James Shackelford, and William Ford.“ Four prospective sites 
were suggested when they came together. One of the commis¬ 
sioners wished to retain Perry Ridge. Two others preferred a 
place known as Burroughs Springs because, as they expressed it, 
the spring was thought to contain decided medicinal virtues ” 
and there “the boys could learn to swim, and the gentlemanly 
loafers would be near good fishing ground,...” Another commis¬ 
sioner proposed Indian Old Town because a cotton gin was in 
operation there and a store had been opened which “sold whiskey 
by the half pint,” He stated, moreover, that Indian Old Town 
was the most thickly populated settlement in the county. Joseph 

.?” ly commissioner whose first preference was 
Muckle s Ridge, and he gave as reasons for his choice the central 


Perry County, Minutes, Orphan’ 
Probate Court), 18. 


s Court, July, 1821-June, 1832 (@@@ 


"The Marion Standard, Feb. 12, 1909; Townes, op, cit., 11. 
“Perry County, Orphan’s Court Register, A, 62, 67-68. 
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location of the place and the “beauty and healthfulness of the sit¬ 
uation.’’ Probably also of significance was the fact that three mer¬ 
cantile concerns were in operation there by 1820. Be that as it 
may, after bickering for a whole day over the matter, Evans was 
able to persuade the other commissioners that “Muckle’s Ridge” 
should become the county seat. 18 

The next important incident in the development of the new 
county seat occurred on May 22, 1822, when the lots which had 
been paid off by the sheriff were sold at public auction. A small 
group of people present at the auction paid from $150 to $280 for 
individual lots, and sales amounting to $1,558 were concluded. 
Then, when the auction had been completed it was suggested by 
some person in the crowd that a new name ought to be selected 
for the “Ridge.” After several suggestions were offered for con¬ 
sideration, it was decided by the crowd that the new name of the 
place should be Marion, in honor of Francis “Swamp-fox” Marion, 
of American Revolution fame. Thus the site received its present 
name. 1 ’ At the time, however, it still contained only one family, 
that of Anderson West, the county sheriff. But shortly afterwards 
there were a few signs of advance. In June, 1822, the first church 
in Marion, the Siloam Baptist, was established. In the same month 
a second family, that of a.woman named Mrs. Ann Smith, moved to 
Marion, and opened its first tavern or “hotel.” In the same year 
two other taverns were opened. These were the changes occurring 
in Marion in 1822. 18 

With the selection and naming of Marion as county seat, it 
became necessary to construct a courthouse. In 1823 a “two story 
framed building, thirty six feet in length” was erected. 1 * It “was 
a peculiar looking building, having the appearance of a smoke house 
with windows,” and sat on wooden blocks three feet high. A jail. 

a double pen cabin of hewn logs, covered with boards,” was also 
put together. In 1823 a lawyer opened an office in Marion. Cot- 


w The Marion Standard, Feb. 12, 1909; Townes, op. cit., 16. 

17Thc Marion Standard, Feb. 12, 1909; Townes, op. cit., 11-15. 


w Thc Marion Standard, Feb. 19, Mar. 5, 1909; Townes, op. cit., 15. 

’"This building was used as a courthouse until 1832, when a brick structure was 
erected. The Marion Standard, Mar. 26, 1909; Townes, op. cit., 21. 
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Count? dC l initely r ; pladng C ° rn aS thC Chief Cr °P in P arts of Perry 
. y „, A second pnvate residence was erected in the county 

seat. The three stores in the place, with goods for saie to tte 
amount of approximately two thousand dollars, continued to 
operate Direct commercial contact between Marion and Mobile 
the trade center of Alabama, was made, with goods being brought 

stetrcan- tl P , Alabama River from Mobile to Cahaba, the 
state capital, thence being hauled overland to Marion. The in¬ 
creasing population of Perry County is perhaps partially also 

LueTbv th 7 the m,mber ° f HCellSeS f ° r thC SalG ° f drinks bein 8' 
issued by the county government. In 1823, eleven such permits 

were issued to “retail Wines and Spirits by the Small 'measure” 
e county. Several houses of entertainment,” that is bar¬ 
rooms, were also opened. One of these so-called “dram shops ” 
whose owner took for himself the motto of “Dum Vivimus Vivl 

TMarTon ha/T “ By FebrUary ’ 1824 ’ —S b interest 

Marion had been created among the people of the vicinity to 

extend the boundaries of the town. Town lots were once more 

, Cred at auct J on and $1,784.62 was realized from the sales. If 
the prices received for the individual lots on this occasion were 

t'haTth1 HmT C ft,* 6 PriCGS ° btained hl 1822 ’ jt ma y be a ^umed 
that the limits of the town were now doubled. 

Moreover, some noteworthy cultural developments were taking 
L aC * m he ^ gl ° n at thls P eriod - In October, 1824, a school was 

town it^T n 1 ™’ and “ thC nCXt y6ar ° nC Was started in * b e 
and durto r He f 7 n SCh0< ? VCry naturall 7 be gan in a small way, 
Mar' ( S -i- S yCar tbC Scbool s P atr °ns consisted of five 

R; l£ T thC V . illa&e ’ and one near old Perry 

' g ' he P 1 ocedure followed in instruction was of the cus¬ 
tomary type for such primitive enterprises. Books in use were 
re New Testament, the American Reader, Murray’s Grammar 
Smiley s Arithmetic, and Webster’s Spelling Book. Spelling was 

Not u itH 1P th C ° UrS .?’ and one stndy at a time was the rule. 
Not until the pupils had learned to spell proficiently were they 

allowed to advance to the use of even a slate and a copy book 

Geography was an advanced course and was taught “round or 


•The Marion Standard, Feb. 19, Mar. 12, 26, Apr. 2, 1909; Perry County 

fsnas^. tsr* 43 ^ p " ry 
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flat,” according to the wishes of the pupils’ parents. Teachers had 
to be able to sing because in teaching geography “the mas;ter 
formed his school in line, and marching either inside or outside of 
the house, beating time with his switch, he sang the states, capitals, 
and rivers, to some tune improvised by himself.” Multiplication 
tables were also taught in this manner. The teacher had his 
“Articles” and his “Rules,” the former of which had to be approved 
by his patrons, while the latter were established for the purpose 
of governing his pupils. The “Rules” were read each Monday 
morning and in nearly every case an infraction of a rule resulted 
in a whipping. In retaliation for such strictness the pupils, not 
yet far removed from a frontier conception of fun making, usually 
contrived to duck their teacher in a creek or a pond at least twice 
a year. If the pupils failed to execute this ritual, their parents, 
the patrons of the school, “assembled some Friday evening to lend 
a helping hand.” The pupils and patrons in and near Marion 
enjoyed this sporting event so much that they continued to in¬ 
dulge in it as late as 1840 and perhaps even later. One contem¬ 
porary s account of the custom contains the following description i 
“In 1840, a teacher not far from Marion was ducked by the patrons 
of the school until nearly drowned. He was carried to a deep 
hole in a creek and pitched in, and as fast as he crawled out, was 
thrown in again. A statement from the same source explains 
partially the reason for such a prank. It was recorded that “the 
founders of these institutions ate hog potatoes and bull nettles; 
cleared and ditched land; built log cabins; . . . made and drove 
wagons, owned jacks; moulded bricks; peddled chickens and tin; 
and rode neck-tailed horses.” 21 

Biontier chaiacteristics such as these were difficult to change 
but some economic and social advances were becoming evident in 
the region around Marion. In 1825. a new and better jail house 
was constructed. The first public roads to Marion were opened, 
one entering the town from “Burroughs Ferry” on the Cahaba 
River, the other from Indian Old Town where it connected with 
a road to Centerville. In 1826 the sum of $671.27 was spend oh 
roads and other transportation improvements in Perry County. 


n The Marion Standard, Mar. 5, Apr. 2, 23, 1909. 
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Two more stores were opened in Marion. 22 More business naturally 
developed there as a result. A house warming held in Marfon 
in the early part of 1827, however, indicates that many social graces 
had to be accomplished before the region could claim it had 
reached a high degree of social attainment. The occasion was the 
opening of the first frame house in Marion, and possibly the first 
house of that type to be erected in the county. Twenty-five people 
were present for the affair. The house warming opened with a 
stag dance, in which all the young men present cavorted about, 
with “not much regard for steps—every man for himself.” The 
procedure was followed because it was deemed necessary by the 
more sedate people present who realized that the young blades 
“possessed such an excess of agility, that a breakdown was needed 
to render them sufficiently graceful to be partners for the ladies.” 
After some dancing the guests turned to the table Where “Wine, 
whiskey, brandy, and eggnog composed the drinkable, while the 
tables were filled with every procurable luxury.” Altogether five 

gallons of eggnog alone were consumed. Following their orgy the 
guests then danced until day break. 23 

By 1826 Marion s population, including Negroes, had increased 
only to 144. But in the course of the year the number increased 
appreciably, particularly because the capital of Alabama was 
moved at this time from the Dallas County town of Cahaba to 
t e town of Tuscaloosa. When the governmental offices left 
Cahaba some of the residents there moved to Marion and to other 
towns in central Alabama. 24 Regardless of this unexpected influx 
to Marion there was still nothing resembling a boom in the village. 
Even so, during the next year several noteworthy changes occurred 
there. A cabinet shop and a tan yard were opened and soon both 
had developed a thriving business among the farmers of the county. 


Ar&irf., Mar. 19, Apr. 23, 1909; Perry County, Orphan’s Court Register, A, 


f , * The Marion Standard, Mar. 12, Apr. 23, 1909. Some of the lumber used in 
the construction of this frame house came from the mill which had been con- 
structed in 1817 near Indian Old Town. Ibid., Mar. 26, 1909. ' 


"Ibtd., Mar. 19, 1909; Townes, op. cit., 22. See also Anna M. Gayle Fry 
Memones of Old Cahaba (Nashville, 1905), 14, for a brief discussion of the aban- 
donment of Cahaba after a great flood in 1825. 
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Two additional ministers, one a Presbyterian from Kentucky, were 
licensed to preach. The town limits were again extended Despite 
these factors of progress the place could not yet claim any special 
significance, and an early settler has written that “indeed until 
the year 1828 it had the appearance of a private gentleman’s coun- 
tiy residence. One cause of the town’s slow growth was the 
uncertainty of its permanence as the county seat. Before 1828 the 
State Legislature, by a mere majority vote, could change sites 
of county government in the state whenever it desired. But in 
1828 a law passed which provided that in the future neither the 
boundaries of a county nor the county seat could be changed ex¬ 
cept by a two-thirds vote of the State Legislature. The result of 
this law, as far as Marion was concerned, was to encourage settle¬ 
ment. There was a noticeable and immediate increase in the county 
seat s growth, and “stores and shops began to multiply, and the 
1 e ,y„- age assume d all the bustle and importance of a thriving 


Vv ithin a few months another minister was licensed to preach 
in the county; a second physician moved to Marion and opened 
an o ice there; and in order to handle the increased traffic in the 
region the first road in Perry County with a width of thirty feet 
was constructed, whereas formerly the best roads had been only 
twenty feet in width. Despite these advances, however, and of 
others such as the arrival of two more ministers, of a tinsmith 
and the construction of another saw mill, Marion was still not 
much to behold in the year 1830. Even the person who had earlier 
described it as having “the importance of a thriving town” pic- 
tured it m 1830 as merely a “delapidated Sleepy town, with dingy 
houses. No newspaper was yet published in Marion, although 
newspapers had been in print in Cahaba and Greensboro, nearby 
towns as early as 1826 and 1827.“ Tree stumps had been only 
partially removed from the town streets, and the business group 
amounted only to: three tavern keepers, one bar owner, three 


~ >To '™ eS ’ °*- C,L > 23 1 The Marion Standard, Mar. 19, Apr 9 1909- Perrv 
County, Minutes, Orphan's Court, July, 1821-June, 1832, p^ 03 105-’ Pe y 

County, Record Book, Feb., 1820-Oct„ 1840, P . 268. y 

Cou7tu M 7w l Stan t£ Ma " 2 i 1909; Perry Cou »*. Minutes, Orphan’s 
1820-Oct., i840, pp l-152 i55. P ' ’ ’ ^ C ° Unty ’ ReCOrd Book ’ Feb " 
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merchants, three physicians, four lawyers, one carpenter, one cab- 
met maker, one tailor, and one Negro blacksmith. 21 At this period, 
nevertheless, perhaps in anticipation of early growth, the town 
limits were extended two more times. In March, 1830, town lots 
to.the amount of $1,546 were sold at public auction; and in Octo¬ 
ber, 1831, lots brought $581.34.” 

Regardless of the great progress made by the people living 
in and neai Marion during the 1820’s, their region was still back¬ 
ward in comparison with certain other parts of the state. Alabama 
had become an important agricultural state but Marion was not 
yet of any particular importance economically or socially. Be¬ 
tween 1820 nd 1830, the state’s population had jumped from slight¬ 
ly more than 125,000 to about 300,000. Although the slaves in 
Alabama in 1830 made up thirty-eight per cent of the population, 
and were shortly to assume more importance in the black belt] 
they had not moved in large numbers to Perry County before 
1830. In that year they were still centered to a great extent in 
legions other than the black belt. According to the best authority, 
the reason for the absence of large numbers of Negroes in the 
black belt before the 1830’s was the inability of planters to over¬ 
come the difficulties in cultivating the sticky soil of the region. 22 
South Alabama, of which Perry County was later considered a 
part, had become the leading cotton producing section of the state, 
and the river valleys, converging on Mobile, had easily established 
themselves as the chief cotton growing areas of the state. 311 Mobile 


~‘The Marion Standard, Apr. 9, 1909. 

a A report to the Perry County Court, made on August 20, 1832, stated 
that sales of town lots between May, 1822 and October, 1831 amounted to 
$5,608.4654. At the time of the report notes payable and due to the county 
totaled $2,055.60. Perry County, Record Book, Feb., 1820-Oct., 1840, p. 268. 

Abernethy, op, cit., 57-58. A study of this matter which Professor Clanton 

W. Williams, of the University of Alabama, now has in progress is awaited 

with interest, for it is possible that his conclusions will differ from the ones 
now accepted. 

^South Alabama produced 7,000 bales of cotton in 1818; 10,000 in 1819* 

16,000 in 1820 ; 25,390 in 1821; 45,423 in 1822; 49,961 in 1823; 49,924 in 1824* 

58,283 in 1825; 74,379 in 1826; 89,779 in 1827; 71,155 in 1828 ; 80,329 in 1829; 

and 102,684 in 1830. Mobile Shipping and Commercial List, Oct. 3, 1835, and Mo¬ 

bile Journal of Commerce Letter-Sheet Price-Current, Sept. 1, 1851, in William A. 

Jones Papers (in possession of Miss Emma Jones and Mrs. Mary J. Lowrev 
Perry County, Alabama). 
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itself had already attracted attention as a cotton market and port 
and by 1830 had a population of 3,194.- Its commercial posSon 
and social interests are described in one fashion by the following 
quotation from the writings of Thomas Hamilton, an English- 
Scotch traveller who visited the place in April, 1831: “My ob¬ 
servations during this three days’ residence afforded little to 
record. Mobile, is a place of trade, and of nothing else. It is the 
great port of the cotton-growing State of Alabama. The quays 
are crowded with shipping, and in amount of exports it is inferior 
only to New Orleans. The wealth of Mobile merchants must ac¬ 
cumulate rapidly, for they certainly do not dissipate it in expendi¬ 
ture. There are no smart houses or equipages, nor indeed any 
demonstration of opulence, except huge warehouses and a crowded 
harbour. Of amusements of any kind I heard nothing.” 32 


It was particularly during the 1830’s that Marion and Perry 
County arrived at a place of importance. Interest in the con¬ 
struction of county roads had continued, and by 1832 it was neces¬ 
sary to appoint a total of fifty-three overseers whose duty it was 
to keep roads in their districts in good repair. 33 Of particular local 
importance was the adoption by county officials, in February, 1832, 
o plans for the construction of a new courthouse in Marion. The 
building was to be erected at a cost of $5,000, and was to be com¬ 
pleted two years after the contract was let. In March a contractor 
and superintendent of construction were selected, and in May the 
sum of $900 was advanced by the county to the contractor in order 
that he might begin work. Before it was completed, however the 
new building cost the county $9,356. 3 ‘ The expenditure of such a 
sum is evidence enough of the economic advance of the region 
particularly when it is remembered that the original courthouse,’ 
built eleven years earlier, had been a frame building “having the 
appearance of a smoke house with windows.” Another sign of in¬ 
creased activity was the establishment, in 1832, of a second tan 


31 Fifteenth Census of the United States : Population (Washington, 1931, I, 66.) 
II ^ 4 fl h0maS Hamllton ’ Men and Manners in America (2 vols., London, 1833), 

. “Ferry County, Record Book, Feb., 1820-Oct., 1840, pp. 240-47. 

TT C M nt i raCt T Wa \? a ~ r ' el A ‘ Moffett; successsive superintendents were 

STS an 5 “ d *«“*;?*?* ** ** 
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yard in Marion . 85 


Two churches were organized in the village in 1832 In 
the previous year, subscriptions for the establishment of a Pres- 

te op“aS„ U -‘ M !r ' h b 'f "k a ” d °" J ° Iy 301 1832 ch '" d > ■>***>> 

hs operation. At about the same time the Perry County Court 
ordered that the Methodist Episcopal denomination of Christians 

four"™ St R°e ***,“ ^ ^ the S ° Utb West Corner of the 
o acre lot Reserved in the town of Marion for Churches ” OT The 

S'Si *7 wcre 8tm ”« . typt 

ontier outlook, although many of them had settled down and 
ecome small farmers. Their dress seems noteworthy. They are 
supposed not to have been much concerned about the style of their. 

functions th * ^ S ° Clal gatherin ^ s as lo S rollings and church 
unctions their customary outfit consisted of brown jeans, jacket 

and pants. A contemporary record indicates also that at a Baptist 

w" m b g road -f ari ° n ’ therC WCre ° nly “ thrCe ci ^ens who 

same ad clot h, and one who owned a buggy.” 38 Within, the 

same year, however, great changes were occurring in dress and 
social customs as practiced by the people in and near Marion The 

—7 came ? nmanl F as a re sult of the final realization that 

f th °f t the , adjacent black belt wa s extraordinarily adaptable 
for the cultivation of cotton, especially of an upland, blight proof 

variety of the staple which had just been introduced ^nto the 

region. Farmers in Perry County and other counties of central 

Alabama were at last convinced that the sticky, messy black belt 

soil and reputedly unhealthy area where it was located could be 

turned to their advantage. The ultimate result was the rise of 

Alabama to the position as the foremost cotton producing- state in 

tie south. With this all absorbing interest and activity came 


“Perry County, Minutes, Orphan’s Court, B, 71. 


Smiiilt first m j niste y of this church was Robert Nall, the son of Mrs Ann 

> J me . nST^" 1 h M “ k1 'V ,dge " 

James Wall. Her son, Robert, graduated from Centre College Danville 

Kentucky; was licensed in October, 1833, by the Presbytery of Somh it 

arna, and was ordained on November 16, 1834. He was minister in Marion 

or nine years. In 1843, the Marion Presbyterian Church had 22S m k 
The Marion Standard, Apr. 16, 1909. d 225 members ’ 

; “Terry County, Record Book, Feb;, 1820-Oct., 1840, p. 266. ’ ' ; ^ 

**The Marion Standard, Apr. 9, 1909. 
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many new customs, great wealth, a highly developed social order, 
many new social problems, all-out support of the institution of 
slavery, and finally, in an effort to maintain the social and economic 
system which resulted, a willingness to rush into a War Between 
the States. 

There is an interesting local tradition concerning the manner 
in which the farmers and planters of the Marion vicinity became 
convinced that the black belt could be farmed. Not only had 
they previously been dubious of the fertility of the black belt, but 
because of the extremely muddy condition of the top soil following 
rainy weather they believed the region to be unhealthy and fever 
ridden. In addition, the low-hanging mists which still are often 
noticeable over parts of the black belt were designated as “swamp 
gas” and were believed to cause fevers. In the early 1830’s, in 
order to check on these beliefs, a number of farmers purchased a 
Negro slave, constructed a small hut in the black belt near Marion, 
put in a store of supplies for the Negro, g'ave him some tools, and 
left him to live or die. After some time when the owners rode out 
to the slave’s hut and found him exhuberantly fat and healthy and 
working a patch of vegetables they became convinced that the 
region was inhabitable. It is of course impossible to check pre¬ 
cisely on the truthfulness of this story, but immediately afterwards 
numerous cotton plantations were opened in the area and Marion 
at last indeed became a thriving trade center. As evidence of the 
resulting boom is the amount of black belt land taken up in the 
county. As it happens, there are only five territorial subdivisions 
of Perry County which are completely within the black belt. 30 They 
contain a total of 180 irregular sections, comprising 112,565 
acres, most of which was purchased after 1830 thus indicating 
that it was after this date that the people in Perry County showed 
interest enough in black belt soil to obtain it. In 1819 only 5,497 
and a fraction ‘acres were bought, and of this amount the state had 
reserved five sections, approximately 3,000 acres, for educational 
purposes. From 1820 to 1829, inclusive, only 11,921 acres were 


38 These subdivisions are: township eighteen, north, ranges six, seven and 
eight, east; township seventeen, north, range six, east; and township sixteen, 
north, range six, east. 
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purchased - Of the 112,565^ acres of black belt laud iu the above 
men loned five subdivisions, the amazing total of 91,394 acres were 
entered from 1830 through 1835 In 1830 ., 1 ™ J 

-f le J Vrl , Ce ^ aS 31 ’ 128M acres -“ After 1835 the rest 
of the black belt soil was bought intermittently until 1852, and 

Hll ownet h £* f tCr aU ° f thC klld exce Pf the few acres 

still owned by the state was privately owned. 42 

Perhaps the results locally of the final appreciation of Perry 
County black belt land in the early 1830’s is best described by a 

Z l C Ti lted t0 an early settler: " I came to Perry County 
m 832 with Anderson West, who was speculating in Negroes and 

brought a drove with him at the time. Passing through Ore Creek 

ncians, we camped at Mt. Meigs, west of Montgomery. Farmers 

were picking cotton and clearing land,-the axes were cutting un- 

Marior.” 1 ? t’ 7 d an h u° Ur b ^ f ° re day nCXt mornin &- Camped near 
n Satuiday night. Negroes were cutting timber all night 

m il sunrise Sunday. Marion was thronged with people on Sun- 
cay, alkmg about cotton and “niggers.” Every man we met 
either wanted to buy a “nigger” or “take a drink.’” 3 Great changes 
indeed took place in the economic and social life of Marion and the 
black belt from the thirties until the War Between the States.** 
saw ole the state prospered immensely during the period be¬ 
cause of the cotton economy developing during those years. Popu- 
ation, white and black, increased enormously. Important towns 
sprang up. Transportation facilities, mainly for the purpose of 
moving cotton and plantation supplies speedily, were augmented 


Q7 ! A ! abama Tract Book (Office of Probate Court), 1-36 

o- fi 3. 1S J; 62 . A total of 5,782.09 acres was bought in 1820; 630.32 in 182U 
938 - 76 m 1822; none m 1823; 771.75 in 1824 ; 80.46 in 1825- 478 95 in 1826- 
478.21 m 1827; 849.64 in 1828; and 1,891.90 in 1829. Idem ’ 

in 18 ^7 n'at IaiKl ; ^/ V£ Subdivisions ' of 11-304.96 acres was bought 
1835 /dim m ’ 9,21221 in 1833; 13 ’ 379 ; 47 1834; and 11,657.47 in 

Entries were made for 1,510.40 acres in 1836* 100 in 10-27 • 

,839; 40 i„ l8 «, 40,03 !„ K42 ,£ «« « "’m" 

» d : ”“ 2 919 ' 23 i" 1847; 161.38 in ,848 ; 359.67 in !*»' 

o0.13 in 1850; none in 1851; and 80.14 in 1852. Idem. 

43 The Marion Standard, Apr. 9 , 1909. 

d 1 1 /? e ^ + P ant01 ), Williams, “Early Ante-Bellum Montgomery: A Black 
elt Constituency, Journal of Southern History, VII (November, 1941), 495-525. 
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Marion was among* the towns to benefit particularly from the 
new interests, and after 1857 became a terminus of the Cahawba 
and Marion Railroad. 45 Perry County was in the middle of the 
cotton country, and Marion became a trade center for some of the 
largest planters in Alabama. The town and general region in 
which it was situated attracted many new settlers in the thirties. 44 
Except for the nation wide Panic of 1837, good times came and 
continued until the outbreak of the War Between the States. 
Marion became a place of extensive legal transactions resulting 
from the almost unending purchase of slaves and land. 

Moreover, some of the interests and activities of the people 
in and near Marion were of the kind which could have developed 
only in a region making impressive cultural advance. Crudeness 
in many respects was admittedly present but as was usually the 
case in regions passing from a somewhat frontier outlook, a cul¬ 
tural conflict existed between those people little interested in en¬ 
lightenment and those striving for a society fashioned after that 
of the more settled areas to the east. . By 1834, however, Marion 
was the terminus of at least two stage coach lines. Many new 
bridges and other transportation contrivances were constructed in 
Perry County. 47 Contact with towns located along the Alabama 
River system was well established, with most local commercial 
transactions being with Selma, in Dallas County, with Cahaba, 
and with Mobile. The Marion people had access to information 
of all sorts from the outside, and although the town itself had no 


4o The author has in progress an atricle on a Perry County planter of the 
ante-bellum period and will include in it a discussion in some detail of the 
construction of this railroad. The article will appear under the title: The 
Elisha F. King Family, Planters of the Alabama Black Belt. 

^George W. Featherstonhaugh, an Englishman travelling in January, 
1835 from Montgomery through western Georgia wrote: “In the course of the 
day we met a great many families of planters emigrating to Alabama and 
Mississippi to take up cotton plantations, . . . We passed at least 1,000 negro 
slaves all trudging on foot, and worn down with fatigue ” A few days later 
he added, “At one time of the day we certainly passed 1,200 people, black and 
white, on foot.” Walter Brownlow Posey (ed.), “Alabama in the 1830's As 
Recorded by British Travellers,” in Birmingham-Southern College Bulltin, XXXI 
(December, 1938), 29, 30. . 

Perry County, Record Book, 366; Perry County, Minutes of the Com¬ 
missioners Court (Office of Probate Court), A, Jan., 1841-July, 1851, p. 13. 
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local newspapers until 1839 its citizens subscribed to numerous 
newspapers and other publications printed elsewhere. Among- the 
state newspapers being read in 1834 were The (Cahaba) Alabama Re¬ 
publican; the Selma Free Press; and the States Rights Exposition and 
Spirit of the Age of Tuscaloosa. 48 Many out-of-state publications, par¬ 
ticularly farm journals, were also in circulation. Temperance 
speakers preachers, side-shows, caravans of animals, musicians, 
and quack doctors also added to the pleasures of the citizens. 

Among the greatest cultural accomplishments of Marion, how¬ 
ever, was the establishment there of three schools of higher learn¬ 
ing. Except a few private establishments, no schools existed in the 
town in 1832 Within ten years the people could boast of three 
colleges, two for women and one for men. The first to open its 
oors was the Marion Female Seminary, a Methodist school or¬ 
ganized in 1836. Its founders were Andrew Barry Moore after¬ 
wards governor of Alabama; John D. Phelan, a local lawyer and 
a er a judge; Leonard A. Weissinger, a successful Marion mer¬ 
chant; Mark A. Wyatt, another merchant; and William Albert 
Jones, an outstanding planter of Perry and Dallas Counties. 49 The 
school never had a large attendance but managed to continue to 
operate as late as 1918. The other school for women set up in 
Marion was Judson Female Institute, which afterwards became a 
ap ist institution and in 1904 had its name changed to Judson 

:f le f 11 was founded in 1938 and still functions in Marion. 
The third school to be established was Howard College for men. 

JLv ? QQ o egU v ^ 1842 and continued to operate in Marion until 
- 888, when it was moved to Birmingham, Alabama, where it 

is at present. By 1842, with its three schools, Marion could there¬ 
fore correctly be considered as one of the leading educational 
centers of the state. There is no doubt that the presence of the 
colleges brought about a social advance as important as cotton 
culture brought in the field of economics. Teachers from various 


4S £ erry County - Minutes > Orphans Court, July, 1821-June 1832 o 279- 
ibid., B, July, 1832-Mar., 1838, pp. 40, 72, 139. ' P ' ' 

"Townes, op. cit., 26-27; Jones Papers. 

"Townes op. cit IS 52, 60; Jones Papers; Louise Manly, History of Judson 

9 , : H r ard Colle9e BulIetin - XCVIII (Birmingham, 
940) 22,A. Elizabeth Taylor (ed.), “Regulations Governing Life at the Judson 

emale Institute During the Decade Preceding the Civil War,” The Alabama His- 
toncal Quarterly t III (Spring Issue, 1941), 23-29. 
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sections of the United States, and even from Europe, moved to 
Marion and took with them new ideas and conceptions. Many 
novel social customs were introduced and the teachers and the 
schools were partially responsible for speeding up the general cul¬ 
tural development of the town and region in which they were 
located. With three colleges in the nieghborhood, the people of 
Perry could without difficulty attend numerous public receptions, 
speeches, concerts, and similar functions. In this connection, in 
1847, a Marion matron wrote to her husband, who was at the time 
visiting New York City, that “The Judson concert came off on last 
Thursday evening and was very well attended as the Judson con¬ 
certs always are . . . ,” 61 

Meanwhile, many noticeable physical improvements had oc¬ 
curred in Marion. By 1844 the town comprised one square mile 
and had a population of 1,500. 5 ‘ Numerous new business concerns 
had been organized and in 1844 a resident described them as 
follows: “We have eight dry goods stores, which all together sell 
annually, say $180,000, according to the estimate of one of our 
intelligent merchants. Marion has also two groceries—not dram 
shops—two confectionaries; two drug stores, two shoe makers’ 
shops, one tin ware manufactory, two saddlers shops, two livery 
stables, three blacksmiths’ shops, four tailors’ shops, two carriage 
makers, one gin factory, two cabinet work shops, two printing 
offices—the Marion Telegraph office ... and the Herald office . . . 
and the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, have opened a lodge ...” 
Already the Masonic Order was in operation. Professional men 
in the town were listed as “9 Peachers, 6 Doctors of Medicine, 
M. D., 3 Botanic or Steam Doctors, 15 Lawyers, 2 Resident Sur¬ 
geon Dentists, 1 Barber.” 53 Several new church buildings had 
been constructed, the Baptists in particular having erected an 
elaborate ediface, in 1837, a building costing seven thousand dol¬ 
lars, “one of the most elegant and tasty houses of worship in the 
State.” Church memberships in Marion in 1844 were: Baptist 
375; Presbyterain, 213; Methodist, 78; and Campbellites, 15“ An 


‘Mary A. Fowlkes to Samuel H. Fowlkes, Mar. 1, 1847, in Samuel H. 
Fowlkes Papers (in possession of Edward Lee, Perry County). 

52 Townes, op. cit 30. 

"Ibid., 33-34. 

™Ibid, } 31-32. 
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Episcopal Church was also in operation. In 1844 even the Latter 
Day Saints claimed a small membership in Marion.™ A temper¬ 
ance society in town, in keeping with the general drive against 
drink in the south in the 1840’s, had about five hundred members 
although two taverns were in operation. In an effort to curb 
drinking, however, the city authorities had passed an ordinance 
establishing a tax of one thousand dollars on retailers of whiskey M 
Preliminary arrangements were made for the founding of a poor 
house in the county but it was not until January, 1852 that 'the 
county officials got around to the appointment of a committee to 
purchase land on which to construct a building for housing the 
poor.- 7 By 1844, also, Whig and Democratic discussion groups had 
been organized, and at their meetings were talking about the ex¬ 
pediency of a national bank, the Quadruple Alliance, the Holy 

Alliance, “and other such small matters.” 58 Marion in 1844 was 
indeed very much alive. 


-Deposited in the Office of Probate Court, Marion, is a Mormon Bible 
containing an affidavit, dated 1844, granting permission to the Latter Dav 
Saints to practice their religion in Perry County. Y 

“Townes, op. cit., 26, 31-33. 

w^vj y D C T ty ’ Minutes, Commissioners Court, A, Jan., 1841-July, 1851. 
p. 57; Ibid., B, 20. ’ 

“Townes, op. cit., 26, 31-33. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE SAMUEL FARROW RICE 

By Lucien D. Gardner, Chief Justice 


Samuel Farrow Rice is, perhaps, unique in the list of learned 
lawyers who have held the highest judicial office in Alabama, in 
the variety of occupations he followed from time to time, and the 
ability, coupled with good fortune, which enabled him, a native 
of another state, to come to Alabama, establish himself in the 
practice of the law, and, after some unsuccessful races for Con¬ 
gress, to be elected to the Alabama Legislature, elected by that 
body State Printer, and later Associate Justice of the Alabama 
Supreme Court, and later to be appointed Chief Justice of that 
Court, which office he held with distinction from January 15, 1856 
until January 25, 1859. 

Prior to the Constitution of 1868 the Justices of the Supreme 
Court were elected by the Legislature, the provision for election 
by the qualified electors first appearing in the basic law of 1868. 
Justice Rice was therefore elected pursuant to the original Consti¬ 
tution of 1819. 

Available data is missing as to the reason for his appointment 
by the Governor as Chief Justice, but such appointment was the 
practice during the period he was on the bench: the first mention 
of his appointment being in the 28th Alabama Reports, evidently 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Justice George 
Goldthwaite, who was Chief Justice, according to the same authori¬ 
ty, for a period of only thirteen days, when he was succeeded Jan¬ 
uary 15, 1856 by Justice Rice, up to then an Associate Justice. 

Justice Rice’s opinions, found in the Alabama Reports, 28 to 
33, inclusive, are a credit to the Court, and his resignation, to re¬ 
turn to the practice of law, was distinctly a loss. 

After his resignation he was at various times associated in 
the practice with James E. Belser, George Goldthwaite and Henry 
C. Semple, all first rank in the earlier Bar of Montgomery. In 
later years he engaged in the practice at the Montgomery Bar 
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willi Hon. A. A. Wiley, one of its ablest practitioners and who 

afterwards represented this district in Congress, under the firm 
name of Rice and Wiley. 


He was born in Union District, South Carolina, Tune 2, 1816 
the son of William Rice, for years the Judge of Odinary of that 
District After graduating from South Carolina College, he read 
law in the office of United States Senator Preston of his native 
state, and was admitted to practice in 1838. After a short period 
o practice in South Carolina he moved in that year to Talladega 

J U abama ’ where for some years he practiced law with 
Philip E. Pearson, John T. Morgan and Thomas D. Clark. Also 

I h ‘ e , a r ® sldent Talladega, he owned and edited for six years 
The Watchtower . He was elected to the Legislature 1840-41 
and was elected by that body as State Printer in 1841, but held 
the office but a few months and returned to the practice. 

, Thereafter, in 1852, he removed to Montgomery, and was 
elected by the Legislature as Associate Justice. Later, after his 
lesignation from the bench, he was elected State Senator for the 
counties of Montgomery and Autauga, 1861-1865. 

As stated above, his activities were various. He was succes- 

siveiy a lawyer, editor, legislator. State Printer, Associate Justice, 
Chief Justice and State Senator, and left a most enviable reputa¬ 
tion as a lawyer, remembered by the older members of the present 
Montgomery Bar as one of the traditions of the great lawyers who 
ormerly practiced there. His grandson, Samuel Rice Baker a 
prominent member of the Montgomery Bar, is now in the Military 


Judge Rice is probably without parallel in Alabama. We do 
not know “The Watchtower,” now lost in the passage of time 
but his experience with that publication evidently was the cause 
o his election of State Printer. These activities, outside of the 
practice, however, just as his races for Congress, appeared without 
etiect on his ability as a jurist and as a practicing lawyer To 
move to Montgomery as he did and within two years after to be 
elected Associate Justice of our highest Court is a thing that 
speaksHor itself just as does his appointment, with a few days 
more than a year’s service, to the highest judicial office within the 
gift of the State. No such record could be made of a man lacking 
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in any way in the qualities which make up. a lawyer of first rank. 

It is unfortunate that he did not remain longer on the bench, 
but at the time the salary of the justices of the Supreme Court 
was low, and offered small temptation to a lawyer of ability. We 
may take it that this was the reason governing the resignations 
of Justice Rice and Justice Goldthwaite—that an able lawyer could 
make so much more in private practice, and that a position on 
our highest court offered little besides honor. It is remarkable 
that with such conditions obtaining, we had on the Supreme Court 
men of the calibre of Rice, Brickell, Stone, McClellan and others, 
whose names are recalled with respect by every practitioner of 
our State. 

The opinions of Justice Rice, and his briefs before the Court, 
are worthy of the study of every Alabama lawyer. His is one of 
the great names of the Alabama Bar and will remain so, as long 
as the Court exists. 
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SIDNEY LANIER 

By Elizabeth Haley Moove 


nier’s T bSh ar S,r, S KT't by the aUth ° r duHng the “ntennial of La- 

lege and stillrS't f" M °,? re W3S formerl y a teacher in Alabama Col¬ 
lege and still resides at Montevallo. It is particularly interesting at this time 

in view of the fact that the United Daughters of the Confederacy throughout 
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On February 3, 1842, just one 
hundred years ago, in the cul¬ 
tured old town of Macon, Geor¬ 
gia, was born Sidney Lanier, the 
South's sweetest singer and one 
of America's truest poets. His 
was a goodly heritage: from the 
“spacious days of great Eliza¬ 
beth , his ancestors for genera¬ 
tions had been court musicians, 
masters of the king's music, and 
his Virginia forebears had been 
members of the House of Bur¬ 
gesses, gifted in music and ora¬ 
tory. 


SIDNEY EANIER 
Age Fifteen 
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lawyer father and g'racious moth- 

f*i ,, ,. er > the child Sidney drew from 

instruV "T 7 Jlg f and gay straths P e y s < and practically without 

guitar bani fl^ ^ Pian °’ drUm ’ ° rffan ’ violin, flageolet, 

A ban J°’ flute - It was the violin which commanded his soul 

fascination ofTW* father Wh ° feared for him the Powerful 
ascination of that instruction, he devoted himself to the flute 

hi^tonT”* fr ° m , lb stran ? e violin effects and marvelous bird-notes, 

ness a CP T ere chayactenzed by wondrous sweetness and mellow- 
ess a certain passionate appeal in noble joys, holy sorrows He 

known. 1 " 6 " 16111 rCd aS tHe grCateSt flute P ,a y er the wor ld has ever 
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At fourteen, Sidney Lanier entered Oglethorpe College, from 
which he was four years later graduated with first honors and 
the award of a tutorship. Judged by present-day standards, his 
Alma Mater was not a real college, but it had one true teacher, 
Professor James Woodrow (the scholarly cousin for whom Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson was named) and he proved a strong and 
lasting influence. 

Like Plato’s “ideal scholar”, Sidney Lanier was “a lover not 
of a part of wisdom, but of the whole; who had a taste for every 
sort of knowledge, who was curious to learn, and was never satis¬ 
fied”. Music, science, invention, philosophy, history, Anglo- 
Saxon—he was a careful student of all these arts. 

In April, 1861, the young scholar enlisted as a private in the 
Confederate Army. Three times he refused promotion because 
that would separate him from his beloved younger brother Clifford, 
but finally each of them was given charge of a boat to run the 
blockade. Sidney’s was soon captured and he was thrown into 
prison at Point Lookout, where he languished for five months. 

Altho for four years Mr. Lanier was earnestly devoted to the 
Confederacy and zealously performed his every duty to the cause 
in which he believed, the horror of war grew upon him to the end. 
Its tyranny and Christlessness oppressed his soul; and in his only 
novel, “Tiger Lilies”, he has a powerful allegory-sermon against 
this awful thing. 

Released from prison, he trudged most of the long and weary 
way home, with the precious flute which had been hidden in his 
sleeve when he was captured. 

Exposure and hardship in arhiy service and in prison de¬ 
veloped in him the dread disease from which he suffered the re¬ 
maining sixteen years of his heroic life. His struggle with poverty, 
disease, and death was sad and brave but from it he wrested a 
splendid fragment. 

For two years, he was clerk in the Exchange Hotel and or¬ 
ganist in the First Presbyterian Church in Montgomery, Alabama; 
then Principal one year of the Prattville (Alabama) Academy; 
then back to Macon, Georgia, where, for four years, he studied 
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and practiced law with his father. 

In 1867, he was married to Mary Day, of Macon, Georgia, and 
this was an ideal union, evoking lovely tributes in his poetry and 
in many letters which are exquisite prose poems. Rarely has there 
been a more beautiful expression of devotion than in “My Springs”: 

“In the heart of the Hills of Life, I know 
Two springs that with unbroken flow 
Forever pour their lucent streams 
Into my soul’s far Lake of Dreams. 

O Love, O wife, thine eyes are they, 

My springs from whose shining gray 

Issue the sweet celestial streams 

That feed my life’s bright Lake of Dreams. 

Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare complete— 

Being heavenly-sweet and earthly-sweet, 

I marvel that God made you mine, 

For when He frowns, ‘is then ye shine’.” 


In “June Dreams in January” he says 


“His worshipful sweet wife sat still, afar, 

Within the village whence she sent him forth 
Into the town to make his name and fame, 

Waiting, all confident and proud and calm, 

Till he should make for her his name and fame” And when 
the ‘ critic-god” “writ upon the margin of the Dream 
A wondrous, wondrous word that in a day 
Did turn the fleeting song to very bread”, he “quick sends” 
the news 

“O sweet my Sweet, to dream is power, 

And I can dream thee bread and dream thee wine, 

And I will dream thee robes and gems, dear Love, 

To clothe thy holy loveliness withal, 

And I will dream thee here to live by me, 

Thee and my little man thou hold’st at breast, 

Come, Name, come, Fame, and kiss my Sweetheart’s feet!” 
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Por medical treatment and for healing Gulf and sea breezes 
and the breath of pine and clover blossoms, we find him in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Brunswick, Georgia, Florida, San An¬ 
tonio ; but again and again there is a hemorrhage, and, always, he 
is coughing, coughing. 

Yielding finally to the insistent call of music and poetry, Mr. 
Lanier, in 1873, located in Baltimore, becoming first flute in the 
Peabody Symphony Orchestra. In addition, he gave private lec¬ 
tures on Shakespere and on The English Novel, and later he was 
appointed lecturer on English Literature in Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. During his last course of lectures at Johns Hopkins, he 
was so feeble he had to go in a closed carriage and sit during his 
lecture, while his pupils listened in fascinated terror lest he should 
not live through the hour. 

Besides The English Novel in which he emphasized what person¬ 
ality has done in literature, The Science of English Verse in which he 
insists that tune and not accent is the basis of poetic rhythm, Florida, 
written for a railroad company and called a “spiritualized guide book”' 
Mr. Lanier wrote “potboilers”, as he styled them, in a fine series of 
old hero tales, The Boy’s Froissart, The Boy’s Mobinogion, The Boy’s 
Percy, The Boy’s King Alfred. 

Mr. Lanier had a keen sense of humor, as shown in his inimitable 

mimicry of the “Georgia cracker” and by his dialect poems, “Thar’s 

More in the Man Than Thar Is In the Land”, “Jones’s Private Aray- 
merit”, &c. 

He was one of the finest letter-writers of the nineteenth or 

any other century. Many of his letters are preserved—to his wife, 

his father his brother, Bayard Taylor, Dudley Buck, President 

i man. They reveal a delightful playfulness, tender love of fami- 

ly, of home, of genuine hospitality, deepest religious feeling a 

desperate earnestness of purpose. I quote from two—this to his 
wife: 


Jan. 1, 1875. A thousand-fold Happy New Year to thee, and 
I would that thy whole year may be as full of sweetness as my 
heart is full of thee. AH day I dwell with my dear ones there with 
thee. I do so long for orie hearty romp with my boys again! Kiss 
them most fervently for me, and say over their heads my New 
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Year s prayer, that whether God may color their lives bright or 
black, they may continually grow in a large and hearty manhood, 
compounded of strength and love. —Let us lead them to love— 
that is the sum and substance of a perfect life. And so God’s divine 

rest be upon every head under the roof that covers thine this night 
prayeth thy Husband.” 

In a lettei to a friend, Mr. Lanier describes his going to house¬ 
keeping in Baltimore: “The painters, the whitewashers, the 
plumbers, the locksmiths, the carpenters, the gasfitters, the stove- 
put-uppers, the carmen, the pianomovers, the carpet layers—all 
these have I seen, bargained with, reproached for bad jobs, and 
finally paid off; I have also coaxed my landlord into all manner of 
outlays:—I have furthermore bought at least three hundred and 
twenty-seven household utensils which suddenly came to be ab¬ 
solutely necessary to our existence: I have moreover hired a col- 
ored gentlewoman who is willing to wear out my carpets, burn 
out my range, freeze out my water pipes, and be generally useful. 
I confess that I am a little nervous about the bills, which must 
come in, in the course of time; but then the dignity of being liable 
for such things. . . is a very supporting consideration.—Every day 
when I sit in my dining room—my dining room !. . I find the wish 
growing strongei that each poor soul in Baltimore, whether saint 
or sinner, could come and dine with me.” 

Sidney Lanier was not a lover of “art for art’s sake”. The 
holiness of beauty as well as the beauty of holiness he emphasized. 
The power of a great consecration was upon him. There is an 
inspiring potency of the upward look that shines from his eyes. 
He tried to see all, he trusted God, and he was not afraid. 


On September 7, 1881, in a tent on a North Carolina moun¬ 
tainside, his “unfaltering will rendered its supreme submission to 
the adored will of God.” As he was dying he said to his attendants, 
“Turn my head to the window that I may face the sunrise”. On 
the memorial stone near Troyon, North Carolina, are these words: 
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“Night slipped to dawn and pain merged into beauty, 
Bright grew the road his weary feet had trod; 

He gave his salutation to the morning, 

And found himself before the face of God” . . 

With cypress, mourners came, but laurel-crowned, 

They found him smiling in the arms of death”. 

They buried him in Greenmount Cemetery, Baltimore, but 
his name still shines, his fame still glows”. Most applicable to 
himself are the closing lines of his little poem, Life and Song■ 

“His song was only living aloud, 

His work, a singing with the hand”. 

Mr. Lanier s poems are characterized by sweet surprises of 
beauty, secrets of harmonious sound, a sense of spaciousness, an 

air of greatness, a large, unfolding, irradiating imagination, a faith 
that smiles immortally. 

Hills and trees and streams and clouds and birds and bees 
were the dear companions, the teachers of the eager, dreaming 
boy Lanier, and to the man Sidney Lanier there come eloquent 
many-sided visions of nature and her large ministry to him. The 
hills of Habersham and the valleys of Hall in his Georgia uplands, 
the Marshes of Glynn in his Georgia lowlands, the lovely hills 
and meadows of Chester in Pennsylvania’s gardenland, the Florida 
Sunday where “the grace of God made manifest in curves”, in “the 
long, lissome coast that in and outward swerves”—in all of these 
we see Mother Nature prompting the soul of her child to bow at 

s ^* ne> Wonderfully appealing to me is his musical compo¬ 
sition “the Gnat Symphony”, brief and graceful like the gnats which 
it describes. Hear Mr. Lanier’s own explanation: “Early on a 
warm morning of last summer, Charley-(his son) and I were walking 
in the dense shadow of some noble oaks, in Georgia, when suddenly 
the rising sun shot a ray through the leaves, which illuminated the 
festivities of a swarm of midges. The dance of the careless little 
creatures was at once perplexing, graceful, and fascinating. Each 
midge seemed to have his own little sphere within which he moved 
‘ ad yet he always preserved such limits as would not interfere 

-with the general outline of the wonderfully precise figures which 
the entire mass of midges were continually describing in endless 
varietyplaying much the same part as a man does in the Great 
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Plan of Life. They advanced; retreated; swayed hither and thith- 

ei, expanded into a large sphere, contracted into a small one • 

described figures of arches, columns, squares, and the like; and 

sometimes, as if by a signal communicated with the rapidity of 

lightning from the topmost to the lowest, they would all descend 

and disappear on the ground,—like a beautifully laid chromatic 

scale running down into silence. This piece is a translation of the 
same . 


How often have I been fascinated by the sight of just such a 
p enomenon. But alas, no poetic-musical interpretation came to 
my prosaic, matter-of-fact mind! 


In “The Mocking Bird” Mr. Lanier says 


“Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this bird could say 
Then down he shot, bounced airily airily along 
The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, made song 
Midflight, perched, prinked, and to his art again. 
Sweet Science, this large riddle read me plain: 

How may the death of that dull insect be 
The life of yon trim Shakspere on the tree?” 


Speaking of (“The Harlequin of) Dreams, He says “I think 
thourt Jester at the Court of Heaven! The Song of the Chattahoochee 
is more than a nature poem-it is an artistic expression of the 
ideal of service, It well bears comparison with Poe’s “El Dorado ” 
Longfellow’s “Excelsior”, Tennyson’s “Brook”. In it you hear 
t e impatient, hurrying movement of a mountain stream, its allit¬ 
eration its onomatopoeia, its rhymes, both end and middle, height- 
ening the delightful effect. It is not the baby bustle of the eager 
little brook, which “chatters, chatters as it goes to join the brim- 
ming river , but the more stately harmony of the manly river 

which, because “downward the voices of Duty call” “is fain to 
water the plain”. 


In The Crystal, Mr. Lanier pays beautiful tribute to many of 
earth s great ones, but finds in each—Buddha, Milton, Emerson, 
Uante, Tennyson,—some small flaw to pardon, but 

Oh, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ?” 
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In The Symphony, a passionate plea for liberty and justice, the 
orchestral instruments are protesting in harmony against modern 
capitalism—“The time needs heart—’tis tired of head”. “And yet 
shall Love himself be heard”—“Music is Love in search of a word”. 

His exquisite Ballad of Trees and the Master is the mystic’s story 
of our Lord’s agony and victory in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Amazing is Mrs. Lanier’s story of how this poem came: “It 
was in his last illness. I hesitated to leave him when a sick friend 
sent for me. He insisted that there must be some good reason 
and asked me to arrange for him a desk that attached to his bed 
side. When I returned from my simple preparation to go to our 
friend, he handed me “The Ballad of Trees and the Master” and 
said “Take this to her and tell her it comes to her fresh from the 
mint”. This beautiful poem, set to noble music, is included in 
various church hymnals, and is appropriately and impressively 
used as a communion hymn. 

“Into the woods my Master went 
Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with loye and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to him, 

The little gray leaves were kind to Him: 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 

Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 

From under the trees they drew Him last: 

’Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 
When out of the woods He came. 

“Sunrise” is generally regarded as Mr. Lanier’s best poem. It 
was written when his fever temperature was 104 degrees, and fie 
was too weak to feed himself. In his sleep, he says, he “was fain 
of their fellowship, fain 
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Of the live-oak, the marsh, and the main. 

he httle green leaves would not let me alone in my sleep. 
Ye hspers, whisperers, singers in storms, P 

Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves, 

Oh, rain me down from your darks that contain me 
Wisdoms ye winnow from winds that pain me — 

Sift down 'tremors of sweet-within-sweet 
That advise me of more than they bring—repeat 
e the woods—smell that swiftly but now brought breath 
From the heaven-side bank of the river of death — 

1 each me the terms of silence,—preach me ’ 

The passion of patience,—sift me,—impeach me — 
And there, oh there 

As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air, 
-Pray me a myriad prayer.” 

In this poem and in “The Marshes of Glynn” we find the in¬ 
nermost soul of poetry. There is a large, unfolding irradiating 
imagination which reveals itself as he sings of Elating 

“Glvrl” 6 breadth and the swee P of the marshes of 

mip-htl ‘r and SE>an ’ like the cath °lic man who hath 

ghtly won God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain”. 

“Belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know” is his 
triumphant cry, and he makes the wondrous comparison: 


Behold 6 T ma -n h ; he n SeCretly bUildS ° n thC WatCr ^ sod - 
Behold I wil build me a nest on the greatness of God; 

I will fly m the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh 

and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 
will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God • 
Uh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
I he range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn”. 


He knewTh ^^^^ 38 ! 8011 ^^ 11 by birth ’ tem P erame nt, experience, 
e knew the South : its scenery was the background of his poetry • 

maeinadnn * w ^ f ° rCSts ’ Cornfields > birds, flowers, stirred his 
Pagination. He was heir to all the life of the past, but he was 
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singularly modern. The work he has left is in a peculiar sense the 
product of a genius influenced by Southern ideals of chivalry, 
grace of manners, generosity, enthusiasm, and so should be singu¬ 
larly precious to us of the South. And yet Sidney Lanier was 
never provincial; he was far removed from prejudice. He was 
truly and distinctively national, one of the first men in America 
to rise to a genuinely national point of view. This is seen in 
letters to Northern friends, to his brother in Montgomery, in his 
Confederate Memorial Address delivered in Macon in 1870, and 
very finely in the sweep and rhythm of his noble “Psalm of the 
West”, particularly in its Columbus sonnets. 

In 1876, Mr. Lanier gladly accepted an invitation to write the 
Cantata for the opening of the Philadelphia Centennial. This was 
sung to the music of Dudley Buck and under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas. Dr. Daniel C. Gilman says, “I clearly remem¬ 
ber how hard it was for the eminent speakers on that occasion to 
interest the assembled throngs, but Lanier’s Ode held the assembly 
spell-bound.” This was the first official poetic interpretation of 
nationality in the history of the country—“the hymn of the New 
World and the new race, in the totality of its experience and 
achievements, not in antagonism to the Old World, but in fulfill¬ 
ment of the life of the race”. Sidney Lanier was not Georgia- 
minded, nor even Southern-minded: he was American-minded. 

Since his death, many honors have been paid to Sidney Lanier, 
the man and poet. High Schools are named for him in Montgom¬ 
ery, Alabama, Macon, Georgia, and Los Angeles, California; there 
are tablets in Montgomery and Macon, and Prattville, Ala., where 
he taught; there are bronze portrait busts of him in Macon and 
in Baltimore; Lanier Rooms in Johns Hopkins University and in 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia; a peak in the Great Smoky 
Mountains is named Mount Lanier; granting the request of the 
first Alabama Chautauqua Assembly in Shelby Springs, the C.L. 
S. C. class of 1898-1902 was named “The Laniers” in honor of 
the devoted poet-brothers, Sidney and Clifford; many of his poems 
have been set to music by Dudley Buck, George W. Chadwick, 
Peter C. Lutkin, A. Oscar Browne, Henry Hadley, Howard R. 
Thatcher. 


This year, the centenary of Sidney Lanier was brilliantly cele¬ 
brated in elaborate ceremonies with programs by the Peabody In- 
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stitute and the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. On Feb¬ 
ruary 2nd and 3rd there were the unveiling of an outdoor memorial, 
a bronze and stone monument by Mr. Hans Schuler, pupil of St! 
Gaudens and Director of the Maryland Institute of Art, the gift 
of the Municipal Art Society of Baltimore; the formal opening of 
the^ Lanier Room, half-museum and half-library, containing the 
University’s fine collection of Lanieriana, some of the poets furni¬ 
ture, pictures and ornaments, his desk, bookcases, and library, and 
a large part of his correspondence and manuscript; and a magnifi¬ 
cent tribute in the concert hall of The Peabody Institute, when, 
with President Isaiah Bowman presiding, a delightful address was 
delivered by Dr. William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Lit¬ 
erature Emeritus of Yale University: there was Lanier music by 
soloist, a chorus and the orchestra of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, the musical program being recorded by the Peabody 
Department of Research for permanent preservation. 

Features of this program were Danse des Moucherons (Gnat Sym¬ 
phony) by John Burgess, Flautist, and Frank Whitmore’s bass 
solo from “The Centennial Meditation of Columbia”—Words which 

should be deep-graven upon the heart and conscience of our dear 
land to-day: 

Long as thine Art shall love true love, 

Long as thy Science truth shall know, 

Long as thine Eagle harms no dove, 

Long as thy Law by Law shall grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, 

So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow!” 
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SOME POPULATION AND AGRICULTURAL TRENDS IN 
THE ALABAMA BLACK BELT, 1880-1930 
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This paper was read before the Southern Historical Association, No¬ 
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Introductory Note 

The question of what happens to a plantation area after aboli¬ 
tion of slavery or after the staple to which the area has been de¬ 
voted ceases to be profitable is one which interests both historians 
and social scientists. The case treated here is not offered as typi¬ 
cal, but as one unique example of such an area which is apparently 
finding a way out of its dilemma, however unsatisfactory that way 
may prove to be in some respects. The trends discussed here are 
intended to be indicative of a transition, rather than an exhaustive 
study of the economic life of the region. G. N. S 


Crossing Alabama from east to west just south of the middle 
of the state lies a crescent-shaped belt of prairie land known as 
the Black Belt. The underlying bed of Selma chalk or rotten lime¬ 
stone mixing at the surface with vegetable matter has given to 
tie area its characteristic feature of black prairie soil alternating 
in eroded sections with white limestone streaks. The black Hous¬ 
ton prairie type is not the only variety of soil found in the region, 
and in more recent years erosion and general soil deterioration’ 
have reduced much of it to the Summer and other types of soil of 
a lighter shade and less fertility. It is still a moot question as to 
whether the name of the area came from the color of the soil or 
because of the heavy negro population. 1 
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The counties in which this belt largely falls are Sumter, 
Greene, Hale, Marengo, Perry, Dallas, Lowndes, Montgomery, 
Macon, and Bullock. 2 Another county, Wilcox, is so closely asso¬ 
ciated with the belt through the Alabama River valley, which flows 
directly from the Black Belt into the county, as to be considered a 
part of the Belt itself. Much of the land area of these counties 
falls outside the prairie belt, but Black Belt economy has to a 
large extent influenced the surrounding areas, especially since the 
towns in which Black Belt planters lived grew up on the outer 
edge of the. prairie belt. 

In the thirty years between 1830 and 1860 the Black Belt 
became one of the chief sections of the state devoted to the raising 
of cotton on large plantations with slave labor. Much wealth was 
concentrated there, and the mores associated with the planter class 
became a part of the life of the Black Belt. Yet there has no doubt 
been much exaggeration of the idea that slave-holders with large 
plantations occupied the Black Belt, while poor whites settled in 
the pine-barrens and sterile hills surrounding it. A large propor¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of the Black Belt were farmers with small 
holdings and few slaves. 3 Neither was the section old enough in 
1860 to have developed aristocratic attitudes as widely spread as 
those found on the eastern seaboard. The area still possessed a 
strong pioneer flavor when the Civil War came. 4 


Escaping the immediate ravages of invading armies in the 
beginning of the war period, the Black Belt was invaded in 1865, 
and thereafter suffered severely from the effects of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. 5 John T. Milner, Alabama industrialist, gave 
a picture of the Black Belt while it was still suffering from the 
immediate effects of the War: 


x The approximate ratio of negroes to whites was three and one-half ne¬ 
groes per each white person in 1880, four in 1900, and two and one-half in 
1930. 

Tt should be noted that the area of these counties was somewhat different 
after 1880 from the area they occupied in the ante-bellum period. 

3 F. L. and Harriet C.^ Owsley, “The Economic Basis of Society in the 
Late aiite-Bellum South , *1 he -Journal of Southern History, February 1940 pp 
25-45. 

4 F. L. Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, Vol. 1, pp. 276-77. 

5 W. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, p. 125. 
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Want and gaunt, haggard despair have prevailed everywhere in 
the Black Belt since 1867. A sadly dark cloud settled then over this 

part of Alabama, and from that time until now (1873) this section 
continued to grow poorer. 


. . . Whilst houses, fences, and everything have gone to ruin and 
decay, the poor farmer can only get advances to make cotton. These 
advances all come from the class of non-producers, and are made for 
the purpose of keeping their commissions and other business alive 
and not for the benefit of the producer. If this business of advancing 
on cotton should stop in the Black Belt for one year, all farming 
would cease. . .. .Something must be done, and that soon. Either the 
army of non-producers must break ranks and fall to the ground and 
go mto the fields,'or somebody must starve in Alabama. 

The country looks now as if it had just passed through the shack¬ 
les of ... No fences, no hogs, no cattle, no agricutlure, no nothing. 

aid, banen, uncultivated, and washed spots are seen everywhere 
The large farmers are broke everywhere. Not one in a hundred 
makes a crop now without mortgaging for his year’s support and sup¬ 
plies. Farm after farm, acre after acre, is eaten up in this way until 

now it is hard to ascertain to whom the land in Alabama really be¬ 
longs ... 6 

The reorganization of agriculture after the Civil War had the 
following immediate results: First, there arose a system of share¬ 
cropping and tenant farming as the basis for cotton production. 
Second, the effects of the destruction of the old system were felt 
in the growing decadence of the planting class and the rise of a 
class of merchants to take its place. Third, the decline of the 
Black Belt as the center of cotton production shifted that center 

to the uplands by 1880 and brought the yoeman white farmers into 
the economic limelight. 7 


Emancipation of slaves left on Black Belt lands a negro labor¬ 
ing population, which has tended to remain as share-croppers and 
tenants, and few white laborers, tenants, or independent farmers 
have come into the region. 8 


6 Ethel Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron in Alabama, pp. 269-70, 

7 H M. Bond, Social and Economic Factors in the Public Education of Negroes 
m Alabama, 1865-1930, p. 125. d 

S W. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, p. 719. 
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Four factors have played the leading roles in Black Belt 
economy since the days of Reconstruction. These are cotton, cat¬ 
tle, the negro population, and the growing urban centers outside 
• Belt. The role which these factors played from 1880 to 1900 
was somewhat different from the role they have played since 1900. 
Therefore, they should be considered in at least two different 
periods. 

The period from 1880 to 1900 was one of recovery from the 
Civil War and Reconstruction. Cotton produced in the Belt rose 
from 259,748 bales in 1880 to 353,,428 in 1890, to 366,841 in 1900. 
Corn, cattle, and other farm products followed “more moderate, al¬ 
though equally steady trends upward in those years. Negro popu¬ 
lation increased rapidly, and white population, after a small de¬ 
cline in the 1880-90 decade, also increased between 1890 and 1900. 9 

In the period from 1900 to 1920 three significant trends oc¬ 
curred: Trist, cotton production fell off sharply; second, negro 
population declined from a 329,786 peak in 1900 to 323, 860 in 1910 
and 275,156 in 1920; third, cattle production increased steadily. 

Cotton production in the portion of the state outside of the 
Black Belt continued to increase until 1910, but a sharp decline 
occurred in the decade, 1910-1920, probably due to the boll weevil. 
In the Black Belt, production dropped from 366,841 bales in 1900 
to 91,684 bales in 1920. Two factors in this decline were the boll 
weevil and growing competition from regions of greater productive 
capacity and more favorable marketing conditions. 11 

Along with this decline in cotton production came the de¬ 
velopment of the mining and steel industries in the Birmingham 
and north Alabama areas. The extent to which the Black Belt 
was losing its economic prestige to the mineral section of the state 
even before 1900 is at least indicated by the amount of state taxes 
paid. The percentage of state taxes paid by ten Black Belt coun¬ 
ties between 1870 and 1930 were as follows: 1870, 34.6% ; 1880, 
28.1; 1890, 21.3; 1900, 21.6; 1910, 15.9; 1920, 13.6; and 1930, 11.3. 


Statistics from Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Censuses of the United 
States. 


n H, M. Bond, op. cit., p. 227. 
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The percentage for the mineral region, consisting of the three 
counties of Winston, Walker, and Jefferson (including the city 
of Birmingham) were as follows: 1870, 1.7%; 1880 3 3- 1890 17 9- 
191XJ 17.0; 1910, 21.4; 1920, 26.6; 1930, 31.8. The rela’tive^vealth 
of the two regions in the ante-bellum period is indicated by the 
Black Belt s percentage in 1852 of 36.7 as against the 0.8 percentage 
of the mineral region. 12 Although the Black Belt was never a 
manufacturing center, the value of the products of such manufac¬ 
turing enterprises as it possessed was becoming with each census 
year from 1880 to 1930 a smaller percentage of the value of such 
products for the entire state. 13 This is indicative of the rising 

manufacturing in the mineral region, rather than of any decline 
in the Black Belt. 


This leads to the second significant trend, which concerns the 
loss of negro population. The Black Belt’s negro population was 
gradually awakening to the economic opportunities in the rapidly 
growing industrial centers of the state and in the North. Birming- 
ham in particular, became a place of refuge for the poverty-haunted 
children of ex-slaves. In the iron and steel industries the per¬ 
centage of negroes employed rose steadily after the entry of the 
United States Steel Corporation to the state in 1907, for it was 
the policy of the new company to employ negroes not only for 
unskilled but for skilled labor. 11 The proportion of negro iron 
molders m Alabama rose from 10 to 24 per cent of the total be¬ 
tween 1910 and 1920“ In 1918-70 per cent of the labor force of 
the ore mines in Alabama and from 40 to 50 per cent of the workers 
m steel plants were negroes. 16 In 1923 negroes constituted 52.7 
per cent of all the miners of Alabama. 17 Between 1900 and 1930 
the negro population nearly tripled in the mineral region consisting 

of Winston, Walker, and Jefferson Counties, including the city of 
Birmingham. 18 


189or °1930 Audit0r ° f the State ° f Alabama ’ 1852 > 187 °- 188 °- 

From data compiled from the federal census, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1920 1930 
County figures were not available for 1910. 

14 Bond, op. cit p. 233. 

15 Spero and Harris, The Black Worker, pp. 214, 354 
p. 247. 

1J Ibid. f p. 208. 

18 H. M. Bond, op. cit., p. 236. 
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Seventy-one and six-tenths per cent of all negroes in the state 
were reported as living in rural communities in 1930 as against 
89.1 per cent in 1900. The migration of negroes from the Black 
Belt continued in spite of the presence there of two of the larger 
cities of the state, Montgomery and Selma. The prairie section 
was receiving the reflex action of the combined industrialization- 
urbanization process taking place in other sections of the state. 

A very important phase of the negro migration was that to 
cities of the North. The negro exodus reached its peak about 1916, 
when a combination of boll weevil, poor crops, and greater economic 
opportunities in other sections of the country induced negroes to 
leave the South by trainloads, bound for the North and West, where 
there was hope of employment. 19 With the exception of a drop 
during the post-war depression, migrations continued during the 
first half of the decade of the twenties. 

The third fundamental development in Black Belt economy 
has been at least partially a result of the first two. The boll weevil, 
poor cotton prices, declining fertility of Black Belt soil, and in¬ 
efficiency of tenant labor have caused planters to turn increasingly 
to cattle raising as a source of cash income. Markets set up within 
the area have accentuated the trend toward beef cattle, and dairying 
in some sections of the Belt has become an important industry. 
Although evident at a much earlier period, the first World War 
accelerated this tendency. This change in economy may be both 
a cause and a result of negro migration. 20 


The late twenties saw a tendency toward reversal of the 
ti ends mentioned above. The exodus of negroes became less 
marked, cattle production in 1930 was less than in 1920, while 
cotton production in 1930 was 102,535 bales greater than in 1920, 
when the effect of the boll weevil was unusually strong. 

With recovery from the depression of the early thirties, how¬ 
ever, a resumption of the general trends here discussed has’taken 
place. Although still the seat of the heaviest negro tenancy in 


19 E. J. Scott, Negro Migration During the War , pp. 63-6 4, 81. 

^l^corgc^C. ^ t0ney ' <<N ° ^ oom in Green Pastures”, Survey Graphic } January, 
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the state, the Black Belt is turning its plantations more and more 
into ranches, while other sections of Alabama once inhabited large¬ 
ly by non-slaveholding whites have become centers of wealth and 
culture. 

Yet one cannot live today in Alabama’s Black Belt without 
feeling something of the refinement of manners, cultured bearing, 
contempt for manual labor, and attitude of social superiority 
reminiscent of the Old South. It is one of the few regions where 
still survive remnants of the way of life and thought so fondly 
cherished in ante-bellum days. 22 


Alabama State Planning Commission, Program and Work Plan for Black 
Uelt Soil Conservation District, p. 12; Program and Work Plan for Central Ala- 
bama Soil Conservation District , p. 12. 
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UNIVERSITY CADET CORPS 


(In June, 1903, correspondence was conducted between Mr. E. 
N. C. Snow, of Tuscaloosa and Dr. James T. Murfee, Commandant, 
Alabama Corps of Cadets at the University, 1862-1865 with the view 
of establishing the fact that the University cadets were in action as 
Coiiiedeiates during the war period. The inquiry was made not 
only with a view to establishing an historical fact but also probably 
in the interest of securing such honors and benefits as the State was 
bestowing upon its Confederate veterans. Many of the students did 
not remain at the University to get their diplomas but this recognition 
was given them by their Alma Mater at a later date. The law also 
lequired proof of Confederate service before pensions could be grant¬ 
ed to claimants. 


Mr. Snow entered the University in 1864 as a cadet on the staff 
of Col. Murfee of Riddell's Brigade, C. S. Army and was later 1st 
lieutenant, Company B, of that same outfit. At the end of the War 
Between the States he resumed his studies at the University where he 
graduated and became a successful merchant in his native city, Tus¬ 
caloosa. He had other business and civic connections and was highly 
esteemed as a man and citizen. Col. Murfee, a native of Virginia and 
distinguished educator both in Alabama and his native State was a 
piofessoi of mathematics at the University of Alabama from 1860 to 
1862 and from the latter date to the end of the war was Commandant 
of the Cadets with the rank of Colonel of the Alabama troops. He 
entered the active service in 1863 as a Rieutenant-Colonel of the 41st 
Alabama Regiment and participated in the engagement which took 
place at Tuscaloosa, April 3, 1865 as Commander of the State Cadets. 
In 1871 he became President of Howard College which was then lo¬ 
cated at Marion but later removed to Birmingham. In 1887 he found¬ 
ed the Marion Military Institute and after his death his son, the late 
Hobson Owen Murfee succeeded him as President. Eater another 
son, Col. Walter Ree Murfee became President.) 


Mr. E. N. C Snow, 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Dear Sir: 


24 June 1903 


Your letter of the 23 came this morning: and I take pleasure 
m numbering your questions and in putting the answers after each: 
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(1) Were you in command of the Alabama Corps of Cadets during 
the Civil War? 

Yes. I 

(2) In your judgment was that Corps in the service of the Con¬ 
federate States? 

Yes: from the beginning of the Civil War until the end. 

(3) Were ttleir services in the field more than once offered to 
President Davis by Col. U. C. Garland? 

Col. L. C. Garland was president of the University of Alabama 
and Commander-in-chief of the Alabama Corps of Cadets. He 
went to Richmond every year to tender the services of the 
Corps in the field to President Davis. President Davis per¬ 
sistently declined to take the corps of cadets from their camp 
of instructions at Tuscaloosa, where drill masters and officers 
-were being prepared for the Confederate army. Prseident 
Davis said that the services at Tuscaloosa, in training officers 
for the army, and in readiness to meet any raid into the state, . 
were far more important to the Confederacy than service in a 
body in the field. 

(4) Were the cadets not sent out in detachments, on several oc¬ 
casions, to di ill troops and when sent did they render ac¬ 
ceptable service to the Confederate Army? 

Yes: this was the service that President Davis regarded as so 
important, for these detachments of instructors taught and 
disciplined all the Alabama troops and when the regiments were 
ready for the field, cadets went with them to fill offices to 
which they had been elected by the troops, serving as adju¬ 
tants, captains, lieutenants, and sergeants; and one (Sanders) 
rose to the rank of general. 

(5) During the summer of 1864 was not the Corps of Cadets or¬ 
dered into regular service, and did they not as a part of Lid- 

’ : dells brigade, render efficient service at Blue Mountain, at 
Pollard, and at Blakely? 
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S!: n ^ s r in Liddell’s brigade, received rations and 
Confei ‘°f fr0m Confederate government just as other 

to Tuscafn 6 f 0 ° PS ' And WhCn thC C ° rpS WaS ° rdered back 

mstructlon in th e fall of 1864, one company 
remained in the brigade and did heroic service in the en LJ- 
ment at Blakely in 1865. g g 

(6) Was the Corps not under fire on several occasions, and did 

nZ Z d h S ’ t0 y0U I kn ° Wledge ’ ever show an y other spirit than 
one of bravey and patriotism? 

c^ S ;i he L W r Under fire 011 several occasions ; and their dis- 
g o duty in camp and their bravery on the field of battle 

™ Z°TT°7 “u re “ i7e<1 the P™ s ' s ° f Confederates 
and the Federals whom they opposed. 

(7) During this term of service did you regard the Corps of Cadet 
StafesT tr0 ° PS ° r ^ a Part ° f thC Army ° f the Confederate 

Armv W f tb "r ° l f l A StatC tr00ps but the y were apart of the 
my of the Confederacy, being the order of President Davis 

given through the governor of Alabama. 

(8) If the Sprin 8' of I 865 on th e 4 of April during the defense of 
1 uscaloosa, on the occasion of Croxton’s raid, did not the 
corps stand fire well and were not several of their number 

wounded in that fight? and were not several of the Federal 
soldiers killed and wounded? 

Before the coming of Croxton’s raid to Tuscaloosa, Mai. Hard- 
castle a native of New Jersey, and in the service of the Con- 
e erate states, was made commandant of the post at Tusca- 
oosa; and by virtue of Hardcastle’s office and the relation of 
e corps of cadets to the Confederate Government, the corps 
of cadets constituted a part of his command and obeyed his 
orders As soon as I heard that the raiders had entered Ala- 
ama, I supposed that they would approach Tuscaloosa from 

tilLr°I M S - d w°V he Warrior river - Hence I earnestly pe- 

ih K C -vi Ma h Harcfcastle to a u ow the corpg q{ cadetg tQ defend 

the bridge. He persistently refused, and ordered us to picket 
the Huntsville road east of the university and the town, saying 
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that the enemy would approach that way in his opinion. The 
only guard he put at the bridge was a squad of five or six 
composed of boys and old men; and put them in charge of the 
only piece of artillery we had, and which he had borrowed 
from us. About one o’clock on the night of April the third, 
or rather the morning of the fourth, a friend on a horse rode 
rapidly to the university and informed us that the federals 
had possession of the town in large force. Notwithstanding 
the disparity in numbers and armament, the corps of cadets 
was formed within a few minutes, double-quicked to town, 
the distance of a mile, and drove the Federals out after an 
engagement in which several cadets and Captain J. H. Murfee 
were wounded. It was reported to us afterwards that three 
or four federals were killed in the engagement. After holding 
the Federals at the river crossing for some time, and learning 
from a paroled prisoner that it would be impossible for us to 
hold our position after daylight because the Federals were 
2,000 strong and armed with repeating rifles, we retired to 
the university, secured knapsacks and provisions, and took up 
position three miles from the university on the east side of 
hurricane creek, determined to defend that line should the 
federals approach. The following night we began our march 
to Marion where we expected to meet Forrest’s command. 
After remaining in Marion a few days, we learned of the dis¬ 
aster to the Confederate Army and the cadets were furloughed 
to return home, each carrying his arms with him. 

The foregoing statements show that every member of the 
Alabama Corps of Cadets was a Confederate soldier, displaying 
the highest virtue in camp and in field; and therefore every one 
is entitled to all the honor of such soldiers, and their descendants 
to a share in their glory. 

Your friend sincerely 

James T. Murfee, 

Comdt. Ala. Corps Cadets 

1862 - 1865 
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THE PART INDIANS PLAYED IN THE CONFEDERACY 

Mrs. Elliott M.. Euchcmctn , 

Chattanooga, Term. 


(This ai-Ude was one of a number on the subject written by mem¬ 
bers of the United Daughters of the Confederacy throughout the 

Z ofTerofThT t0 t W Edit ° r ° f this ma ® azine 

1 u n/ ^ IStory of Alabama as a prize for the best essay. The 

essay y rs. uchanan was chosen by a committee appointed by the 
President of the General U. D. C„ as the best of a number Zb- 


For four hundred years the question has been— “From whence 
came e Indian?” The Indians were without a written history 
The males of the Creeks from Georgia and Alabama, Cherokees 

C rk? nneS r e andG i e ° rgla Semonoles from Florida, Choctaws,and 
Chrckasaws from Alabama and Mississippi and confederate tribes 
of the Creeks are tall, erect, and moderately robust . They will 
enduie a great many misfortunes, losses and disappointments with 
out showing themselves, in the least, vexed or uneasy. If they 
are taken captives or expect a miserable exit, they sing • if death 
approaches them in sickness, they are not afraid of it. 

The Chickasaws were the most active and warlike tribe of 

I rthTwa^t^^u In o dian St ° Ck; a branch of the Choctaws. 
In the War Between the States, they joined the Confederate side; 

about one fourth of their people and were liable to the penalties 

0 f tr . eaSOn „ th ' e treat y Smith, September 1865, they were 

conditionally restored to their rights. 

.. n J he Chlckas aws showed personal bravery and unconquerable 

hn „ ThC Choctaws > one of the largest tribes of the great Musk- 
;, e J ean , St °, C t k and before lts deportation was the most advanced in 

Ti£es h 6 I 1 ” 7 u XCept thC CreekS ‘ Like a11 the southern 

-ubes they were slave holders and in 1860 had some 5,000 negro 

they joined e !b S “ permtendent . and a ^ ents were Southerners and 
bey joined the Confederate side of the war between the States 

beir population was reduced by one third; and after the war, they 
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were for a time deprived of their rights. 

The Creeks, a once powerful confederacy of Gulf Indians, the 
strongest Indian power south of New York except the Cherokees. 
They occupied a large part of Georgia and Alabama and formed 
the largest section of the Muskhogean stock. In 1836 some of 
the Creeks joined the United States forces against the Seminoles 
but others began raiding Georgia and Alabama villages. General 
Scott reduced them and the government at once began deporting 
them to Arkansas. The government tried to Christianize and 
civilize them, but they finally refused either missionaries or schools. 
In the War Between the States they divided. 

The Seminole Indians an important tribe of the Muskhogean 
stock of American Indians. The Seminoles (wanderers) of Florida 
had broken away from the Creeks, left the main body 1762-68, and 
removed to the peninsula of Florida where they have resided 
since the 16th. century. The Seminoles are known to history 
chiefly through their two wars with the United States—the first 
1817-1818, provoked by the upper Creeks, and other 1835-42, the 
bloodiest and most furiously contested struggle with Indians in 
which the Government has ever engaged, resulted from the refusal 
of a part of the Indians to remove to the Indian Territory under 
the provisions of a treaty agreed to by them in 1834. 

From the earliest dates at which we hear of the Chickasaws 
succeeding the settlements made on the Atlantic coast westward by 
various European nations, the Chickasaws were firm friends of 
the English. On the other hand the Choctaws and Creeks favored 
first the Spaniards and then the French. 

The first treaty between the United States and the Cherokees 
was made at Hopewell on the Keoner River on November 28, 1775, 
between a group of men of the United States and the Headmen and 
Warriors of all the Cherokees. The commissioners were men of 
the southern part of the Republic. 

The Keetowha society was originated among the Cherokees 
by Reverends Evan and John B. Jones in 1859. It is a secret 
society for the fuller development of the noble qualities of in¬ 
dividualism. > It has always been especially active in upbuilding 
the religious and patriotic instincts of its members and is the only 
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iff 7, thC ^ mted States wh °se principal emblem is the United 
Sta es flag During the War Between the States its insigna was 

a couple of pins crossed on the left coat lapel and for that reason 
its members were known as “Pin Indians.” 

c ^ hC of the United States government to afford to the 

Southern Indians the protection solemnly guaranteed by the treaty 

stipulations had been the greatest cause of their entering into an 
alliance with the Confederacy. 

Veterans of the Confederate service who saw action along the 
issoun-Arkansas frontier have frequently complained that mili- 
ary operations in and around Virginia during the War Between 
the States receive historically so much attention that as a conse¬ 
quence, the steady, stubborn fighting west of the Mississippi River 
is either totally ignored or at best, lost in dim obscurity. There is 
much of truth m the criticism but it applies in fullest measure only 
w en the Indians are taken into account; for no accredited history 
of the American War Between the States that has yet appeared 
has adequately recognized certain rather interesting facts con- 

Iwm Wlt £ !t e P f 10d ° f fr0ntier develo P m ent; vis ;-that Indians 
T f b °u h SldeS in the & reat sectional struggle; that they were 
vc o fight not by instincts of savagery, but by identically the 
same motives and impulses as the white man and in the final out¬ 
come they suffered even more terribly than did the whites. 

,^ e Cherokees had, under the necessities of the situation 
divided themselves into the Ross or Anti-removal Party, and the 
idge or Treaty Party. After the murder of John Ridge, from 
whom the party took its name, his nephew, Stand Watie 1 became 
ts leader. He figured conspicuously on the Southern side in the 

ChLi ftTpv, ? ateS - Early in 1861 ’ Stand Watie, Cherokee 
t , n ° , , e Rldge factl0n ’ organized a company to cooperate with 
v onfederac y and was made its captain. Other companies hav- 

iofmedlerT t hCy ^ et F ° rt Wayne on 12 > 1861. and 
ormed the Cherokee Mounted Rifle Regiment and elected officers 

•mTr' a n t i° 0k , plaCe m SpitC ° f the St6ady °PP°sition of the Rossities 
• nd he Cherokees went west, piloted by the United States Army 


See sketch following" this essay. 
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For the participation of the southern Indians in the American 
War Between the States the state of Texas and Arkansas were 
more than measurably responsible. Governor Rector of Arkansas 
wrote Chief Ross on January 29, 1861, requesting the cooperation 
of the Cherokees with the Confederacy to which Chief Ross 
answered avowing neutrality. The Chief by letters of later dates 
and in a proclamation, reiterated his stand for this principle. Stand 
Watie the political opponent of Chief Ross organized his regiment 
and shortly afterwards the Chief called a general convention of the 
Cherokees to meet at Tahequah on August 21st. In keeping with 
the sentiment the Chief wrote General McCollough that “We are 
authorized to form an alliance with the Confederate States which 
we are determined to do as early as practicable. This determination 
may give rise to movements against the Cherokee people upon 
their northern border. To be prepared for any such emergency, 
we have deemed it prudent to proceed to organize a regiment of 
mountd men and tender for service. They will be raised forthwith 
by Colonl John Drew and if received by you will require to be 
armed.” Chief Ross then appointed for Drew's regiment. A treaty 
was concluded at Hunter's House the residence of George M. Mur¬ 
rell on October 7, 1861, between the Confederate States and the 
Cherokee nation and two days later Chief Ross delivered his mes¬ 
sage to the national council. In part he said; “Events have oc¬ 
curred that will occupy a prominent place in the history of the 
world. The United States have been dissolved and two govern¬ 
ments now exist. The States composing the late Union has erected 
themselves into a government under the style of the Confederate 
States of America and as you know we are now engaged in a war 
for their independence. The unaninmity and devotion of the peo¬ 
ple of the Confederate States must sooner or later secure their 
success over all opposition and result in the establishment of their 
independence and a recognition of it by the other nations of the 
earth. Our geographical position and domestic institutions allies 
us to the south, the war waged against the Confederate States 
clearly pointed out the path of our interest”. This policy was 
adopted by the Cherokee nation. Messengers dispatched to Gen¬ 
eral Albert Pike, the distinguished Indian Commissioner of the 
Confederate States, who established relations between his govern¬ 
ment and other Indians in the southwest, proposing on behalf of 
the nation to enter into a treaty of alliance with the Confederate 
States. Major N. B. Pearce was made chief commissary of sub- 
sistance for Indian Territory and Western Arkansas; Major G. N. 
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Clarke Depot Quarter-Master. In the sequel of events, both ap¬ 
pointments came to have significance rather unusual. The site 
chosen for this department headquarters was not far from Fort 

Gibson. 1 he fortifications erected there received the name of Can¬ 
tonment Davis. 


§ Te ^ t purpose and perhaps it could with no exaggeration 
be said his only purpose throughout the full extent of his active 

connection with the Confederacy was to save to that -Confederacy 
the Indian Territory. * 

The dispersion of Colonel John Drew’s Cherokees, when about 
to attack Opoeth-le-yo-ho-la, forced a slight reorganization and 
that, taken in connection with the assertions to the command that 
came in the interval before the Pea Ridge campaign, brought the 
foice approximately to four regiments, two battalions, and some 
detached companies. The four regiments were: the First Red- 
ment Choctaw and Chickasaw Mounted Rifles under Colonel 
Douglas H. Cooper, the First Creek Regiment under Colonel D. 
N. McIntosh, the First Regiment Cherokee Mounted Rifles under 
Colonel John Drew and the Second Regiment Cherokee Mounted 
i es under Colonel Stand Watie. The battalions were the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw and the Creek and Seminole, the latter under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chilly McIntosh and Major John Jumper. 

Major-General Earl Van Dorn formally assumed command of 
the newly created Trans-Mississippi District of Department No. 2 
January 29, 186.1. He was at Little Rock, Arkansas. By Feb¬ 
ruary 6th. he had moved up to Jacksonport. His call for troops 
was being promptly answered, requisition having been made upon 

. th£ s , ta * e units within the district-Missouri, Arkansas, Louis¬ 
iana and Texas. Indian Territory through Pike and his subordi¬ 
nates was yet to be communicated with; but General Van Dorn 
had no other plan for Indian troops than to use them to advantage 
as a means of defense and as a corps of observation. He wanted 
‘o protect Arkansas against invasion. To relieve Missouri, he 
Planned to attempt St. Louis,” and to drive the Federals out. 
was his idea to carry the war into the enemy’s country beyond 
t -,°' T 1S own schemes and plans were all rendered utterly 
,T, ^ Cantonment Davis, a Choctaw and Chickasaw battalion 
a the First Regiment had been furnished with arms and clothing. 
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The Battle of Pea Ridge was already fought, March 6-7-8, 
1862. It was a three day fight. The real battle was the engage¬ 
ment at Leetown and at Elkhorn Tavern. At Leetown, Pike’s 
Cherokees played a very important part. The Indians then, as 
always, were chiefly pony-mounted, “entirely undisciplined” and 
“armed with common rifles and ordinary shot-guns.” The Indian’s 
most effective work was done under cover of the woods. Indians, 
as Pike well knew, could never be induced to face shells in the 
open and it was without discounting, in the slightest, their innate 
bravery. He allowed Colonel Drew’s men to fight in a way that 
was thier own fashion “with bow and arrow and with tomahawk.” 
The Indian war-whoop was indulged in, of itself enough to terrify. 

The death of McCollough and McIntosh made Pike the rank¬ 
ing officer in his part of the field. Colonel Watie’s men under 
orders from Van Dorn took position on the high ridges where 
they could watch the movements of the enemy and give timely 
notice of any attempt to turn the Confederate left flank. Colonel 
Drew’s regiment not receiving word to move forward, remained 
in the woods near Leetown but finding it deserted, they drew back 
towards Camp Stephens where they were soon joined by General 
Cooper with his regiment and battalion of Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws and by two hundred men of Colonel McIntosh’s regiment of 
Creeks. To the very last of the Pea Ridge engagement, Stand 
Watie’s men were active. General Pike gave them permission to 
fight in their own fashion, specifically to the First Cherokee Mount¬ 
ed Rifles who were for the most part full blooded Indians, who 
had stipulated that they should be allowed to fight as they knew 
how. Colonel Waite and his regiment made their way to Camp 
Stephens. Some two hundred of Watie’s Indians were detailed to 
help take ammunition back to the main army. 

As with the war as a whole, so^ with that part of it waged on 
the Arkansas frontier; the year 1863 proved critical. 

So far as my researches have extended, the Chickasaws were 
the first of the Indians to take official cognizance of the move¬ 
ment of the secession of the Southern States; for on January 5, 
1861, both houses of the Chickasaw legislature passed a joint reso¬ 
lution instructing their Governor, Cyrus Harris, to appoint four 
commissioners for the Chickasaw nation to meet like commissioners 
representing Choctaws, Creeks, Cherokees and Seminole Indians. 
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John Ross, the principal chief of the Cherokees, was opposed to a 

withdrawal from the Union, though at times he aided those who 
were for secession. 

And the Supreme Court says that the hall of Congress fur¬ 
nished the last and only refuge of the Indians for that justice so 
long denied them. Will a brighter day dawn for the Indians? 

In 1911 the Legislature of the new State of Oklahoma honored 
itself in the passage of an act to place in the rotunda of the capitol, 
the Hall of Fame at Washington, D. C., a splended bronze statue 
of Sequoyah, inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, as a famous man 
from that state. It is a strange thing that no alphabet in all the 
world reaches the dignity, the simplicity and the value of the 
Cherokee alphabet as invented by Sequoyoh. 
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GENERAL STAND WATIE 
Cherokee Indian 
C. S. A. 


By Peter A. Brannon 


Stand Watie, whose native name, De gata ya, means two per¬ 
sons standing so close together and united in sympathy as to form 
but one human body, was born in the Cherokee Nation—that sec¬ 
tion in what is probably now North Georgia, and was the son of 
Uweti. He was the brother of Elias Bondinot (native name Gala- 
gina) the celebrated Cherokee Indian Missionary and founder of 
the national paper, THE CHEROKEE PHENIX. 

After the death of his brother Bondinot, who was murdered 
by members of his own tribe on June 22, 1839, he assumed the 
leadership of the minority of the Cherokees who signed the Treaty 
of Echota, as well as the Ridge Treaty, and went West with the 
Removal in 1838. 

On the outbreak of hostilities in 1861, Stand Watie and his 
party were among the first to join the South. He was given com¬ 
mand of the First Regiment Cherokee Mounted Volunteers, 
C.S.A., 1 organized July 12, 1861 for twelve months and reorganized 
in 1862 for two years. This regiment participated in the battle of 
Pea Ridge and in other actions of the Trans Mississippi Army of 
the Confederacy. Later they were engaged in the Territory with 
with Confederate sympathizers, in conflicts with the Indians who 
were on the side of the Union. 2 

During the summer of 1864 the Indian Territory was or¬ 
ganized into a separate military district and Brigadier General 
Douglas Cooper put in charge. Col. Stand Watie was promoted 
to Brigadier General and ordered to command the First Indian 


l U. S. Adjutant General's index files in Alabama Dept. Archives and 
History, 

“Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology, Vol. 2, 1910, p. 634. 
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Brigade of Park’s First Cherokee Regiment and Adair’s Second 
Regiment. On June 23, 1865, General Stand Watie surrendered 

thorities™ Semm0le and ° sa ^ e tro °P s to the Union au- 

ror ties The Choctaws were surrendered by Chief Petchylin and 

the Chickasaws by Governor Colbert. 3 

Prior t° I860, in revenge for the death of his brother (Bondi- 
not) he, singly burned the home in the West, (Indian Territory) 
of John Ross leader of the other faction in the Nation. Henry 
R. Schoolcraft, who contributed voluntarily to the writings on 

from sTan r d C WaUe. 0nSinieS ’ g0t ° f his Cher ° kee raaterial 


Grant Forman says of him“Stand Watie had married be- 

a°t r e e irZnS n" H “ ^ BetSCy ’ dkd in childbirth 

kee I S 18 t 6 ,i L rr der t0 Rid ^ e Ma y 3 > 1836 > OIA, Chero- 

; n Sl e) ; -S ' C iS alS °- Stand Watie migrated by water 
i , ltk tbe ^ lc ^ e s and the journal kept by Dr. C Little- 

m' § 'wT a ^° mpanied * at party mentions his ministering to 
rs. Watie. There was also another wife. The files of the Indian 

office contain a letter written by K. W. Hargrove of Rome, Geor¬ 
gia, m behalf of Isabelle Watie, wife of Stand Watie from whom 
he separated W hen he left for the West. She was formerly the 

mcl S? 1 ? S ’ by Wh ° m She had a child named Henderson 
Hicks. She afterwards married Stand Watie and when he left her 

she and her child were in “a destitute situation having been forced 

out of a comfortable home with the usual means of living, through 

e cruel,pohcy of the Georgia laws and the ill treatment of her 

usband, Stand Watie. She had been awarded $1660 for her 

improvements and the writer of the letter who was trying to se- 

f hC [ learned that the warrant had been sent to the agent 
or the Cherokee Indians in the West where Stand Watie had gone 

™^ 0Ve t0 Commissioner of Indian affairs, November 1, 1837, 


I have not been able to find an account of his death. 


Wright, Muriel H. “Our Oklahoma”, Guthrie, 1939, pp. 160-161. 

THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES”, Forman, Oklahoma, 1934, p. 294, 
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SPRUCE McCALL OSBORNE 
A Mississippi Territorial Volunteer at Fort Mims 

By Peter A. Brannon 

Doctor Spruce McCall Os¬ 
borne, born 1785, in Iredell Coun¬ 
ty, North Carolina, was the son 
of Adlai and Mary ( Lloyd ), Os- 
bone, both of North Carolina and 
grandson of Colonel Alexander and 
- {McWhorter ), Osborne, na¬ 
tives of New Jersey who prior to 
the Revolution settled in North 
Carolina. Young Osborne was 
graduated at the University of 
North Carolina in 1806. The fam¬ 
ily records state that he practiced 
medicine in the Mississippi Terri¬ 
tory before he went into the In¬ 
dian campaign. His name is ear¬ 
ned in the “Staff and Commis¬ 
sioned Officers of the Regiment 
of Territorial Volunteers” where 
he is shown as a Second Lieuten¬ 
ant. He is not carried in this list as a Medical Officer though his 
family record says he was an “Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A.” Major 
Daniel Beasley, commanding at Fort Mims, wrote General Clai¬ 
borne at Cantonment, Mount Vernon, that he had directed Doctor 
Osborne to send to Doctor Kerr, Surgeon of the First Mississippi 
Territorial Volunteers, for a few bottles of wine for one of his sick 
men at Fort Mims, 1 

General Ferdinand L, Claiborne, reached Fort Stoddert on 
Mobile River from the Baton Rouge Territory, on July 28th, 1813, 



DR. SPRUCE M. OSBORNE 
Killed at massacre of Ft. Mims, 1813 


"Letter dated Mims Block House, 30th August 1813” (date of Massacre), 
Daniel Beasley Major, Commanding, to Brigadier General F. L. Claiborne* 
Cantonement, Mount Vernon. * (Claiborne Mms. Copy in Alabama State Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History). 
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having been ordered there to quiet the fears of the settlers in the 
Delta Country of the Eastern Mississippi Territory. He imme¬ 
diately repaired up the hill, out of the swamp, to a cantonment 
which had been used by the troops stationed at Fort Stoddert 
since 1806. Here in General Claiborne’s correspendence we see 
the first reference to “Mount Vernon,” a site long connected with 
the Military life of the nation. 

Daniel Beasley, lately a citizen of Georgia, a recent settler in 
the Mississippi Territory, had been commissioned by President 
James Madison on the 15th of February of 1813, 2 as a Major of 
Militia. During the early days of August he was ordered to a 
new' stockade on .Boat Yard Lake, built around the home of Sam 
Mims, an early settler South of Little River, and near the Tensas, 
to command the place where more than five hundred and fifty men! 
women and children had gathered, seeking protection from an an¬ 
ticipated attack by the Creek Indians. Major Beasley had im¬ 
proved the stockade and had built another block house or two, but 
subsequent circumstances indicate that the defenders of the Post 
were not as careful as they should have been and they did not 
heed the reports of the slaves that large numbers of Indians were 
lurking in the neighborhood. About noon August 30th, just as the 
dinner-drum beat was sounded the Indians attacked the Post and by 
five P. M. there were less than fifty survivors (only thirty-six were 
accounted for), of the original group gathered there. Of the number 
of souls in the Post two hundred and sixty-five were soldiers. A 
detail from the first Mississippi Territorial Volunteers and a Com¬ 
pany of Territorial. Militia under Captain Dixon Bailey formed the 
Armed Guard. The records show that eight of the commissioned 
officers in the camp, sixty-nine of the non-commissioned officers 

and privates, and twenty-seven of the local Volunteer Militia were 
among- the slain. 

General Claiborne reporting the attack from the Cantonment, 
Mount Vernon, says among other things: 

“Major Beasley fell gallantly fighting at the head of his com¬ 
mand near the gate at the commencement of the action. Captain 


"A copy of the document is in the Military files of the Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Jack was killed about the close of the scene, having* previously 
received two wounds. Captain Middleton also distinguished him¬ 
self, having received four or five wounds before he fell. He was 
active and fought bravely from the commencement of the battle 
until he died. Lieutenant Spruce M. Osborne of Wilkinson Coun¬ 
ty, after receiving two wounds was taken into a house, but re¬ 
quested to die on the ground that he might as long as possible, see 
the men fight. The other officers fell nobly doing their duty, and 
the non-commissioned officers and privates deserve equally well. 
The action continued until five o’clock in the evening.” 3 

Colonel Albert J. Pickett in his History of Alabama gives a de¬ 
tailed account of the Fort Mims attack and quotes several sur¬ 
vivors. Among other things he says, “About this time (3 o’clock), 
Doctor Osborne, the surgeon, was shot through the body and car¬ 
ried into Patrick’s Loom House where he expired in great agony.” 4 

The miniature from which the sketch which illustrates these 
notes was made shows Doctor Osborne at the age of twenty-eight. 
A copy of that portrait medallion is in the collection of the Alabama 
Department of Archives and History. It was presented by Miss 
Ella McRae, of Birmingham. 


8 Letter of General Claiborne dated September 3, 1813, at Cantonement, 
near Fort Stoddort. Claiborne Manuscripts. Department of Archives and 
History. 

‘History of Alabama, Owen edition, 1900, P-534. 
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OTHER DAYS 

By Eliza J. Kendrick (Lewis) Walker 


(The first part of “Other Days” by Mrs. Walker, accompanied 
by a charming picture of her as a young woman, was printed in the 
Summer Issue, 1941, of the Alabama Historical Quarterly . For the ben¬ 
efit of new readers it should be stated that the original manuscript 
was written in 1918 for the eyes only of Mrs. Walker’s daughter, 
nne Kendrick Walker, of Eufaula, who has kindly consented for its 
publication here. “The Ridge” so frequently referred to in Mrs. ' 
Walker’s memories refers to Chunnennuggee Ridge, which is located 
in parts of Bullock, Lowndes and Montgomery Counties, and in ante¬ 
bellum days was inhabited by wealthy planters. It was on that Ridge 
that the first public flower garden was established in the United 

States. The Fall and Winter issue of the magazine was combined 

and devoted entirely to the “Alabama Secession Convention”, by Da¬ 
vid L. Darden, a member of the Department staff, and therefore in¬ 
terrupted the continuity of several articles. The concluding part of 

Mrs. Walker’s memoirs will appear in an early issue following this 
one.) 


I have touched on traditional ground very dear to every true 
Southerner in what I have written of the Southern cooking of that 
time. No pen could do it justice, and mine fails even in a bare 
attempt to describe the delicious dishes, the recipes for which were 
handed down from one generation to the next, and secretly guarded 
within the curious mental processes of the treasured negro cooks 
in the various households. There are many dishes which I am 
sure cannot be duplicated outside of Dixie, even though the cook 
book be followed with painstaking care. It was all the more re¬ 
markable when the primitive methods of cooking are borne in mind. 
All of the cooking was done in large open fireplaces in the huge 
itchens which, as I have previously written, were built at some 
distance from the house. From the long iron pot-rack hung the 
cooking utensils, large and small, as the occasion required, for 
baking and broiling, the fire ordinarily made of oak logs which 

t * a 1*1 ^ lie cooking vessels were 

lifted with pot hooks, but experienced cooks knew intuitively when 

the food was done, and provided themselves with long forks for 
testing it. The smoke-houses held the cured meats, which hung 
from heavy beams; and the plantation dairies supplied the milk 
and butter and cottage cheese. Both my mother and my aunt 
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were famous housekeepers and prided themselves upon having the 
most accomplished cooks on the Ridge. Their neighbors prided 
themselves the same way; and the servants thought that their 
“white folks” were better than the rest of humanity. Everything 
was brought in steaming, the servants racing from the kitchen 
with hot biscuits, muffins, waffles and cakes. The typical Southern 
supper consisted of broiled or smothered chicken, hominy, biscuits, 
waffles or Sally Lun, followed by the jelatine and cream and cake 
or other delicacies contributed to the repast. The snowy linen and 
shining old silver and lovely china made the delicious food doubly 
appetizing. The cooks always wore the bright bandannas, but 
the house servants, those who waited on the table, did not wear 
this picturesque head-dress. They were generally men servants, 
who had to look sleek, and they took great pride in their personal 
appearance and in their deportment. Fine manners were the order 
of the day. The word valet was not used, but every gentleman 
had his body-guard, and every lady her own maid, who was often¬ 
times very near her own age. The colored maid always called 
the young lady whom she attended “young mistus”. There was 
an important servant whose duty it was to fan the flies off the 
table. Beautiful peacock tails were made into fly-brushes and 
these gorgeously-colored brushes were waved back and forth above 
our heads. Occasionally, the young negro would yield to a mo¬ 
ment’s drowsiness, and the peacock tails would trail a bit too low. 

... As I write of those days my mind goes back to the beauti¬ 
ful gardens of my dear aunt, Mrs. Hughes. Many happy hours 
of my young girlhood were spent in those old gardens, and I have 
aften seen the carriages halted as the passers-by stopped to, admire 
the wealth of flowers. The large grounds were bordered with 
crepe myrtle trees, and there were well-kept hedges of arbor-vitae. 
Narcissus, daffodils and jonquils bloomed in great beds, and there 
must have been millions of roses at the springtime blooming. Add¬ 
ed to these were the waxen flowers of the cape jessamine. In this 
wonderful garden were summer houses over which climbed the 
running mutli-flora, white and yellow and pink, which hung grace¬ 
fully over the white lattice. And there were beds and beds of red 
and white and pink verbenas, and many boxes of beauteous hy¬ 
drangeas. The head gardner was named Henry, and his pride in 
the gardens was so personal that he would have been mortified 
if a straw or leaf was found in some newly-swept garden-path. 
Beyond the flower gardens was the vegetable domain, where every- 
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thing that could be grown for the table was cultivated in abundance. 
I remember the large fig trees, with their variety of blue and white 
figs, which I reveled in. They were preserved, and bleached by 
the rays of the sun. The pomegranates weighted the bushes, and 

burst their skins when ripe-A Southern girl of that period 

accepted her charming environment as a matter of course. I little 
thought of the toil and labor that went into the production of the 
staple things for the household and for the plantation. I played 
and sang in a beautiful garden; and one of the delights of mv 

« 1 bales, whenever I was per- 

nutted to get near enough to the gin-house. But how little did 
I realize the toil involved in bringing the South’s most wonderful 
staple to a state of perfection—from the sowing of the seed to the 
pic mg time, and the converting of the raw material into bales 
or s lpment. But, as a child, I have watched the preparation oi 
the soil the ploughing, the making of the long rows on the broad 
acres, the planting of the seed which was then covered and left 
to sprout and grow. Within a few weeks it would be chopped 
out to a stand” of two or three stalks and in a few weeks more 
the plant would begin to develope. Then after the maturing time 
it was very interesting to see the bolls bursting, and the beautiful 
eecy cotton, as white as snow, covering great fields as far as 
he eye could reach. Cotton-picking time began in September. 

, he cotton-pickers carried wallets made of bagging, which were 
hung from their shoulders. They picked right and left, singing as 
rey went, and dropping the cotton into these wallets which were 
a terwards emptied into huge hamper baskets, these conveying the 
cotton to the gin-house. This process continued day after day, 
until all the acres had been gone over, but during all of this oeriod 
•he boll, were still opening a„ d soon the fields w e r e read/," be 
gone over for the second picking, which went over well into the 
fall. On the rich lowlands of my father’s plantation the cotton 
grew over six feet tall, but a cotton-picker could pick as much as 
wo hundred pounds a day. I remember a cotton-picker, a slave- 
woman, who became so expert she picked three hundred pounds 

r , y ; After the ginning, the cotton was packed into bales and 
uauled to the nearest market. It did not bring anything like the 

! 7?7 hat does to ^ay. But Southern planters prospered, 

“i d yearly to their possessions, acquired or inherited more 
aves, and re-plemshed the earth. They were an opulent class, 
uoud, zealous of their rich traditions, following the paths of their 
orebears and makers of a civilization which was to go down in 
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history as the most romantic and chivalrous this country has ever 
known. In business dealings, the word of a Southern gentleman 
was all that was necessary . . . 

\ 

A college girl of over seventy years ago! As I look back to 
that period of my life the incidents stand out clearer in my mind 
than do recent occurrences. At the tender age of fourteen my 
parents decided that I was old enough to be sent away to school 
and selected the old East Alabama Female College at Tuskegee, 
of which Henry H. Bacon was president. The first few months 
of my college life were passed, however, in the home of my father’s 
cousin, David Clopton, who lived in Tuskegee, where he was prac¬ 
ticing his profession—law.' His mother was Sarah Kendrick, and 
his father a noted physician of Macon. The younger Clopton had 
married Martha Ligon, a sister of Lieutenant-Governor Robert 
Ligon, and a famous beauty.* The Clopton home was like my 
own home. After school hours, I was always with Cousin David 
and Cousin “Mat” (an abbreviation of Martha) and my love for 
them never abated as long as they lived. I can see Cousin David 
as he walked up the avenue leading* to his home. It was a hot 
climate and he always carried an umbrella to shield him from the 
sun’s scorching rays. I can see his wondrous black eyes and hear 
his joyous laugh. He was fast making his way to the front, and 
was soon elected to Congress. He was in the old United States 
Congress when the Civil War broke over the country, and after 
Secession was a member of the new Confederate Congress. From 
an old daguereotype of Cousin “Mat”, made at the time of the 
Clopton’s residence in Washington, a newspaper of recent times 
printed a picture, as one of the four greatest beauties of that time. 
At the close of the war, the Cloptons took up their residence at 
Montgomery. They had a charming family, one of the daughters 
marrying a brother of Sydney Lanier, the poet. . . The last two 
years of my college life were passed within the limitations of 
college walls, and there were formed the enduring friendships of 
my girlhood days. I had many dear classmates, but nearly all 
have passed away. In my sophomore and junior years I had a 


♦David Clopton was twice married. The second Mrs. Clopton was Mrs. 
Virginia Clay, widow of Senator Clement C. Clay and celebrated as a wit and 
belle. She was the author of a volume of reminiscences—A Belle of the Fifths. 
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f d m T , he ®*“° r dass—Lavmia Chilton * a daughter of the 
famous Judge Wilham Chilton, of the Alabama bench. She was 
a neice of the great John T. Morgan, United States Senator from 
Alabama, and inherited an intellectual endowment of the highest 
order Her conversational qualities were unsurpassed, she sang 
and played, and was most accomplished in every way. I have 
never forgotten her glorious attributes. There was another dear 
friend, Uucia Pinckard, whose beauty and charm were so potent 
that one never weaned of looking at her. And there was a famous 
trio Lucia Moore and Molly Beck and Kate Uawler. Kate pos- 
sessed such sparkling eyes that we called her “diamond-eyed 
Kate . She was a great heiress, but was unspoiled. 

... I was graduated at the age of seventeen. My accomplish¬ 
ments, as they were called in those days, consisted of drawing, oil 
painting, embroidering and French. One had to play the piano 

C ° nSldered a lad L and 1 aLo played and sang on the 
guitar. The commencements were great events, the examinations 
eing conducted in public, and were the dread of every colleg-e girl 
We were seated on the rostrum in the chapel, the judges, in a 
dignified row immediately in front, and the chapel thronged with 
spectators. When a girl’s name was called, she knew that her 
hour had come, and had to rise, advance to the front, while her 
examination began in whatever textbook was chosen. She must 
stand through this trial and acquit herself with credit. The black¬ 
board exercises were the most exciting, and there were many bril- 
ian mathematicians and also a few blunderbusses. We had to 
write in French on the blackboard and answer many hard questions. 

e preparations for these annual occasions were elaborate. Every 
g-irl was eager to see her parents and relatives and for the arrival 
of her commencement frocks. . . My mother sent my maid to wait 
on me during the trying period. Her name was Moutus* and she 
pressed by dresses daily-no girl felt properly dressed if a wrinkle 
d be seen. Ruffled skirts were not so much worn, but they 
-vere all very wide and just escaped the ankle. Rouge was taboo, 


her a UV ^ ia u hilt0n married a Mr - Abercrombie, removed to the West, where 
""daughter became the wife of Judge Robert Lovett who succeeded Harri! 

oriceTfTl 000 * ^ ounR ff; Won,an ' Purchased by my father at the fabulous 
‘ f $1,00 °’ the record of thls transaction being introduced on another page. 
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but we used just a little “whiting-”. It has truly been said that it 
was the day of the marble brow and raven curl. Blond hair was 
not in favor. We wore rather long earrings. I had a pair of 
etruscan gold, set with turquoise**. The brooches and bracelets 
were of massive design, and the chains very long. In college we 
were required to wear the prescribed uniform, the rules were many 
and very strict, and letters from our sweethearts never reached us— 
at least all correspondence of this character was sternly prohibited. 
I remember an original valentine that reached me, the sender a 
young man whom I had met only once, a line or two of this missive 
reading— 


When first I saw thee, thy placid face 
With all the charms that play about it. . . 

... A girl of that day usually married young, and I proved 
no exception to the rule. My engagement to James Cook Lewis, 
of Columbus, Georgia, was soon announced, and the wedding took 
place in the dear old home on the Ridge. We were very near the 
same age. He was a graduate of the University of Georgia, had 
just come into his inheritance, and lived on a pleasant estate near 
Columbus, but on the Alabama side of the Chattahoochie River, 
in Russell County. As a member of the famous Cook family, and 
although left an orphan at an early age, he had been brought up 
in the greatest affluence and was not only brilliantly talented, but 
possessed a singularly handsome physique. . . As a bride of the 
long ago, I wore the typical white satin, with tight-fitting bodice, 
short sleeves and long train. My tulle veil was caught back with 
a long white plume which was arranged to droop as gracefully as 
the occasion demanded. Kid gloves were the fashion, but no 
flowers or jewels. The hose was richly embroidered, and the bridal 
slippers were of white kid. . . I went direct to my husband’s estate, 
welcomed in kindly fashion by the servants who gathered at the 
gates which opened to receive the new mistress, . . 

. . . Not very long before my marriage there had come the 
most heart-breaking sorrow in the untimely death of my father. 
One fatal morning he had been called by one of the house-servants 
to look at a horse—one of a pair of carriage-horses which had been 


**These earrings are still in the family. 
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sent from a neighboring plantation. One of my mother’s carriage- 
hoisesvhad died, and my father was trying to find a match for the 
other horse. As he was examining the strange horse, he received 
a kick in the breast, and died instantly. My mother, sitting in the 
, ia ’ through which he had passed but a few moments before, saw 
11m fall to the ground. . . Widowed under these tragic conditions, 
know that no braver or more wonderful woman ever lived, for! 
one by one, she had given up her beautiful family, while from afar 
there now came the rumbling of war. My father had long prophe- 

'u' 4, , 1 shaU not live to see war between the South and the 

North but it will come,” he often said. . . He sleeps in the old 

vicge burial-ground, where a monument marks his resting place 
The whole countryside mourned him, neighbors and slaves, and 
Ute on the old plantation was never the same. . . There had lived 
to maturity but one son-John West Kendrick. He was graduated 
from Talmadge College, at Milledgeville, Georgia. Sydney Lanier 
was one of his classmates. My brother, who was younger than I 
was admitted to the bar, and practiced in Georgia, where he was’ 
mained to Sarah Langmaid. Miss Langmaid was the only daugh- 
ei o Judge and Mrs. Edward Sevey Langmaid, of Sandersville, 
Georgia. Mrs. Langmaid was Ann Davis Kendrick. The old 
Langmaid homestead was one of General Sherman’s headquarters 
c uring t e march to the sea. Miss Langmaid was graduated from 
V\ eslean Female College, the oldest college for women in America. 
Seven children were born of the Kendrick-Langmaid union—beau- 
Jiiul daughters and lovely sons.* 

I find it easier to write of that period which found the whole 
South putting on its panoply for the War that was to lay it in 
uaste but which was also to make it immortal. I have lived to 
see women go out into the world of struggle and to reach the 
point where they call themselves emancipated. Suffrage for 
\vomen was not thought of in my day, except by a few radically- 
mclrned of the sex. But I do not think that any phase of the 
modern woman movement ever approached in intensity the seces- 
ion movement of the South which was so warmly supported and 
championed by the women of the South, although having no voice 
n government. My whole soul was in that great movement I 
cas what is known as an ardent secessionist. . . During the 


*Four are living. 
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writing of this narrative I have made a pilgrimage to Philadelphia, 
where I visited Independence Hall and refreshed my memory with 
the history of the American Revolution. It seemed to me as if I 
was standing face to face with the great men who wrote our 
Constitution. As I stood on the historic spot where our country 
took its first great stand for liberty I was stirred by the very touch 
of the emblems about me, and by the thought that a united country 
made it possible for the South and the North to fight now side by 
side in Prance. I found myself saying to my child, as we looked 
upon those records of our common country, “It was a terrible 
thing that the South felt it was necessary to leave the Union,” but, 
I added, “She was right. There was nothing else left for her to 
do. Secession was the only thing”. And nothing can ever change 
my opinion about the right of the South to secede. And as a woman 
of the Secession period, when political pamphlets derogatory of the 
South flew faster than propaganda does at the present time, when 
the debates waxed fiery in Congress, when the cry of “Secession” 
was raised, no present agitation aroused anything like the zeal for 
action which imbued the women of the South. . . I have recently 
sat in the Senate Gallery at Washington, listening to the debates 
on woman's suffrage. On one side sat the suffragists; on the 
other sat the antis. Mr. Otts, the private secretary of Senator 
Bankhead, through whose courtesy we obtained the much-coveted 
cards of admission, said to, me, “I know how you stand on suffrage 
—you who know and have not forgotten what the South suffered 
during the reconstruction period”. So even the younger generation 
speak as if they lived at that time, as if the old issues remain 
despite the war and the way it ended. Sometimes I think that it 
really never ended. Anyway, this present World War does not 
seem to me as terrible as our Civil War. . . I remember debates 
that brought on our War. I did not hear Lincoln, but I did hear 
Douglas and many others. During that memorable presidential 
campaign, the result of which was so fatal to the South, Douglas 
visited Alabama, and spoke at Montgomery. With my husband, 
I was staying at the old Exchange Hotel, where Douglas and Mrs. 
Douglas were entertained. I witnessed the great torchlight pro¬ 
cession from the windows of the hotel and saw Douglas “egged”. 
I can recall that a man nearest him hastily took out a handkerchief 
and wiped the eggs off, as they broke against the rather square, 
short figure of the presidential candidate. Douglas was not at all 
commanding in appearance, but Mrs. Douglas was a woman of 
striking personality, tall, and possessed of uncommon dignity. She 
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neld a levee in the stately old parlors. , . The, excitement was 
intense 1 he slavery question upon which Lincoln’s candidacy had 
turned brought to the South the clear realization that war was 
impending. For the election of Lincoln meant War. The South 
was divided on its own candidates. There was Douglas; there 
was Bell, but I shall not go into politics, although politics have 
always interested me. The news of the election of Lincoln reached 
the South on a night that I well remembef-the wedding night 
of a noted Southern belle, Jane Thomas, of Columbus. A brilliant 
gathering witnessed the wedding in the old Thomas mansion at 
oumbus guests from the plantations across the Chattahoochie, 
and all of Columbus society. William C. Sibley, of Augusta, Geor- 
gia, was the fortunate swain, and the marriage was typical of the 
old South. But in the midst of the gaiety the fateful words, “Lin- 
c° n is elected” fell like a pall. Every guest felt what the news 
foi eshadowed for the glorious South, but the Southern spirit leaped 

'fV e eyes of tlie men > and it met the unconquerable spirit of 
ie Southern woman. This spirit was now to be tried in the cruci¬ 
ble of war, the clouds gathering unmistakably from that moment 
on until the first regiment marched beneath the colors of the Con- 

,^ e ? Cy ' t ; - In „! h ° Se days we were sin gingf “Ben Bolt” and the 
Br.de s Farewell” and “Lilly Dale”, and the “Tallahassee Waltz” 

was considered perfect for dancing. . . It was to give way to the 
bugle and to the soldier’s footstep. 

1 he first company of Alabama volunteers that I saw drilling 
or war was formed by my husband. It was largely recruited from 
uissell County. . . From my Confederate album flutters a page 
taring the names of those who were the first to be enrolled.* 


*Roll of Members, S.R.G. 


D- Ambrose 
J- Aaron 
W. Amos 
R J, Bryant 
• R. Brown 
J* Broughton 
J D. Cureton 
J F. Davison 
*b R. Davis 
J* W. Freeman 
Rb B. Griffin 
J Hunt 
1 * A. Johnson 
• h J- Jones 


T. A. Jones 
Z. R, Kendrick 
M. Lacey 
H. Moody 
W. B. Moore 
J. B. Lacey 
J. F. Lacey 
D. J. Murrell 
J. F. Parke 
J. M. Phillups 
J. C. Pool 
A. H. Renfroe 
R. Ramsey 
W. Rice 


F. P. Richer 
R. B. Shivers 
R. S. Thompson 
J. F. Tucker 
Jos. Vann 
H. Screws 
W. C. Yarbrough 
B. A. Yarbrough 
J. Stringer 
M. Warlick 
Thos. Boon 
W. Williams 
J. Rester 
R. Warlick 


W. A. Lester 
J. Simpson 
W. Berry 
M. Horn 
J. Yarbrough 
Alonzoo O’Neal 
T. J. Long 
H. H. Brown 
W. R. Jones 
M. Wade 
B. Harris 
J. C. Lewis 
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This list was gradually increased to the required number, and the 
company entered the service of the Confederacy as the Silver Run 
Guards. The bond for state arms issued to this company bears 
dates of November 17, 1860, is for the sum of two thousand dollars, 
for the payment of which my husband as captain of the company, 
and the three other officers, were bound, and the arms and ac¬ 
coutrements provided by Reuben T. Thom, Jr., Quarter-Master 
General of the state, are listed on a fragment of the original bond.** 
We women of the county looked on at the drilling under the 
bright flag of our own making, which I well remember was ac¬ 
cepted by my husband in behalf of his company. These youthful, 
untrained volunteers were, like those of to day, put through arduous 
training, continuous, and my husband's company was one of the 
twelve which constituted the Third Alabama Regiment. The 
gallant Henry D. Clayton was elected its commanding officer. 
Alpheus Baker was made Lieutenant Colonel, and my husband 
was elected Major of the Regiment. He was, possibly, the young¬ 
est officer, being only twenty-one the day following his election. 
From my collection of old letters I find several of the war period, 
among them communications from the Colonel of the Regiment to 
its Major. . . These letters, with others from the State' Depart¬ 
ments, show the tenor of the times. The first of these communica¬ 
tions is from the private secretary of the Governor and calls at¬ 
tention to a technicality in an amended bill regarding the Volunteer 
Corps of the state. The date of this letter shows that active 
preparations were going on more than a year before war was de¬ 
clared. The correspondence between my husband and the Quar¬ 
ter-Master General throws an interesting light on the condition ot 
the guns which the volunteer companies were supplied with, and 
which my husband frankly complained of, his criticism bringing 
forth a spirited rejoinder from the Quarter-Master’s department. 
The official letters extend to the time when my husband resigned 
as a commissioned officer in the Third Alabama Regiment for 
duty at Pensacola, and in personal letters which I now lay bare 
is revealed that fiery impatience of this able young officer whose 
views brooked no delay or temporizing. *** 
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Executive Department 
Montgomery, Ala., Mar. 27th 1860. 

Capt. J. C. Lewis 
Seals Station 
Russell Co. 

Ala. 

Sir: 

Your communication of the 24th inst has been received. 

As will be seen by the amended Bill, you have not conformed 
to the provisions of the same. The roll will have to be seen to &c 
as will be observed. When you apply in the manner provided it 
will give the Gov. pleasure to commission you as a part of the 
Volunteer Corps of the State. 

Very Respectfully 

Your Obt J Serv't 

Watkins Phelan 
Private Secr’y* 


Head Quarters 

Quarter Master’s Dep’t, State of Alabama, 

Montgomery, 13th Decern 1860 




Please inform me by return of Mail if you have received your 

Arms safely. Report to me the exact number and their condition. 

xn ' 

Resp’ly Yours 

R T Thom 

Q M Gen'l 
p WWW 


*Original letter appears on the next page; and this plan is followed 
nroughout the war correspondence. 
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Head Quarters 

Quarter Master’s Dep’t, State of Alabama 

Montgomery, Dec 26th 1860 


Sir: 

Yours saying the Guns have not arrived is to hand, and that 
you regret the state cannot furnish better Arms, they are arms 
that come out of the U. S. arsenal, have been subjected to the very 
severest test by the ordinance Department, and are the Guns the 
U. S. troops have whiped every one with whom they have come 
in contact, this I think a pretty good test. 

Your guns will be hunted up and sent forward in a day or 
two. They must have stopped at some station 

Respectfully &c 

R. T. Thom 
Q. M. Gen’l 


To J, Cook Lewis, 

Cap’ S R Guards 

Montgomery, May 26th 1860 

Dear Sir: 

Learning from the executive department of the state that you 
were about organizing a Co of Volunteers I take the liberty of 
addressing you relative to Uniforms and accoutrements not fur¬ 
nished by the state. Having many years experience in this de¬ 
partment of my business I am prepared to manufacture the new 
uniforms prescribed by the state as well as any other that may be 
adopted by your Co. at the lowest rates and the Shortest time. 
My facilities are such as to enable me to furnish a Co complete in 
30 days. 

This promptitude has procured for me a larger trade of this 
character than any other House in the state or South. I can 
furnish Swords, Epaulettes, Sashes &c &c. on the most reasonable 
terms—Have on hand samples of Uniforms and can furnish any 
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information you may need in reference thereto by addressing- me 
at Montgomery. Should you need any information or anything 

e se by addressing me as above and describing near as possible 
what is wanted, will answer promptly. 

I am Dear Sir 

Yours Respt’ly 
E Halfman 

J. C. Lewis Esq. 


Glennville, Ala. 
June 8, 1860 

Capt. Cook Lewis 
Dear Sir 


I have the pleasure, in behalf of the Glennville Volun- 
teers, of inviting yourself and Company to meet them here on the 
4th of July for the purpose of celebrating that day. 

They expect a number of Companies to be here and hope 
you will accept the invitation & add yours to the number. 

Very Respectfully 

P. E. Barnett 
Sect’y 

1 Let us hear from you immediately 
P. E. B. 
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i - - Clayton Ala 

' : Aug 1, 1860 

Capt. J. Cook Lewis : 

Dear Sir: : 

Your letter is just at hand & I hasten to reply by this 
days mail. 

In accordance with yr suggestion the 8th Sept & this 
place are appointed for the meeting of the Commissioned officers 
of the 3rd Reg of Ala. Vol. 

I should have done this sooner, but wrote to the Cols of 1st 
& 2nd Regts for their plan of organization & have waited to hear 
from them. With the information we now have I think we will 
be able to dispatch the matter very quickly. v , ' 

We are all (nearly) for Breckinridge & Lane here—hope the 
3rd Reg is a unit—all military men should be for them. 

f ^Excuse ithe length of this as I want to write to all the com¬ 
panies by to days mail. C' 

Very truly &c 

> . 

Henry D. Clayton 
Col &C 


Head Quarters, 3rd Regiment A. V. C. 

The companies composing the 3rd Regiment of the Alabama 
Volunteer Corps will meet at Clayton on the 19th inst for Regi¬ 
mental Parade. 

The regiment will be formed IS minutes before 11 o’clock, near 
the Female College, and march to the Public Square, where the 
companies will be dismissed to the charge of their respective com- 
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pany’s officers. 
Clayton Noy 13 1860 


By order of the Colonel 


> 

To the 

“Silver Run Guards” 


G. Grey 
Adj’t 


Clayton, Sept 11, I860. 

J. Cook Lewis, Major &c. 

My Dear Sir: 

Your letter is duly at hand. 

We had our meeting & adopted a. constitution for our Regi- 
mem, which I am directed to have printed and distributed at the 
expense of the Regiment. You will receive it soon. 

It was also resolved by our meeting to have an encampment 
of the Regiment at or near this place on the 22nd Oct next. You 
must go to work & fix up for it. If you cannot get your arms 
from the state come with your shotguns again. Don’t fail—that 
will be the most important event in the history of our Regiment. 

As to tents I would suggest that you buy the osnaburgs at 
the Factory in Columbus & have them made at home—that is 
the way we have done. Your Honorary members or some liberal 
gentlemen in your county will no doubt contribute to your as¬ 
sistance— (tho’ they will not cost more than $8.00 to the tent. 

Lewis, it does seem to me as if there was a good time ahead. 
j ;et us work, organize, organize, in the hope that if Lincoln is 
• ected the South will resist—if the South submits to his inaugura¬ 
tion I propose we then disband. So now we must not fail to all 
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be present at the encampment. If you cannot have all to suit you 
come & let us do the best we can. 

Truly Yours 

Henry D. Clayton 

Col 3 Reg* A. V. C. 

Seals Station, Jany 10th, 1861 


Major Cook Lewis 
My Dear Sir: 

Governor Moore has issued orders to Colonel Clayton to pre¬ 
pare the 3rd Regiment in proper condition to march at a moments 
warning. Our destination will doubtless be Pensacola, and we 
will in all probability receive marching orders in the course of a 
week. All the companies composing the 3rd Regiment are rapidly 
recruiting their mark. It is desirable that each company will 
contain at least eighty men. All is activity with us. . . If the arms 
which are in your possession are not liked you can have them 
exchanged for those of the newest & most approved style when 

we get to Mt. Vernon on the Alabama river, as there are over 
20,000 stands there. 

Enclosed you will find a letter from Col, Chambers, which 
will explain about the uniforms which have been adopted by all 
the companies. You can get all the materials in Columbus. If 
you haven t time to make up all your uniforms your men could 
march in citizens dress, and after we arrive at our destination they 
can be completed. Write me at Glennville that we may know how 
you are progressing. 

Yours in haste, 

John F. Treutlen 

By order of Lieut Col 
Joseph Jones 
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Clayton 5 61 


Maj. J. Cook Lewis, 

My dear Sir, 

It is impossible for me to convey to you the feelings of regret 
and mortification with which I read your letter notifying me of 
your resignation as Major. We had all just made your acquaim 
ance and become attached to you and now it is too bad that you 
have torn yourself away. I regret that you did not communicate 
to me your intentions before forwarding your commission to the 
Governor, is there no way yet to have it recalled & the matter 

If you cannot be induced to reconsider, please deliver your 
pistols to Dr Jones of Glennville for me. Colonel Chambers will 

in dechnhig bl lty ^ * Candldate for ^ our P lace > if will persist 

Write to me on the receipt of this, and direct your letter to 
ontgomery, and I will try to write to you more at length 

Truly Your friend 

Henry D. Clayton. 


My dear Lila—* 


Montgomery, Ala., Apr 15th 


Here I am in Montgomery again, worrying about those plagued 
mpames. I am almost tempted to give the thing up. But there 
• still a small hope. They will probably organize at Greenville 
■n a few days & I have just succeeded in getting permission for 
me companies at Pensacola to unite with those at Greenville to 
mm a Regiment. I leave for the latter place in the morning. 
The companies at Pensaloca that I allude to are for me. I can 

6 m a few da ^ s how thin Ss will go, I have had odds to contend 


*An abbreviation of Eliza. 
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against of immense magnitude. . . 

Col Clayton is sitting by me, while I am writing. He is 
moving on gradually. My dear, I must tell you of the Yankee 
prisoners, from Corinth, brought here on the boat to day. I went 
down and saw them brought out. There were three hundred on 
the St Charles & tonight we expect several hundred more, among 
whom is Gen’t Prestiss, the Federal Gen’l. They look badly and 
woe-begone. Among them were several little fellows, & when I 
looked at them I thought of poor P.**—how he would feel march¬ 
ing through a Yankee town, to prison, away from his brothers and 
friends. Poor boy! He knows very little of the dangers and hard¬ 
ships of this war. The brass buttons and the drums are the things 
that attracted him, and if I had had control of him, I would have 
put him in jail in Columbus before he should have gone away 
I would not care if he were old enough to know what he was doing 
& could take care of himself, but I know it is his nature to be 
imposed upon, & no one is there to resent for him, for all fare 
alike in this thing. I have seen and tasted enough of it to know 
his situation better than he does. If I can get this Regiment, I 
will get Gov. Shorter to make a inquisition upon Gov Brown for 
him apd transfer him to ours. I want him with me, so I can make 
his labors as light upon his as possible. . . 

I may have to go to Richmond to attend to that other matter; 
if I do, you will be apprised of it. . . Dick Powell is here. Jim 
Jackson, of Aberfoil, is here also. He says the Ridge men stand 
camp life pretty well. . . I have found my baggage. . . all is right. 
I hope to see you soon. . .can’t hear from you, and don’t know 
where you are nor what you are doing. I don’t blame you for not 
writing, for you don’t know where to direct your letters. . . Have 
everything done the best you can. Love to all. I am, darling, 

■ j . 

Your own devoted 
Cookie. 

' l 1 ‘ * 

■ >' * • * _ 

■ i *.. i . . . 


**Pierce Lewis, the young brother of Major Lewis, afterward captured 
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“Camp Johnson” 
Auburn May 4th 

My dear Lila— 

We reached this point yesterday, having bid adieu to Green- 
ville several days ago. We are very pleasantly situated here, de- 
c.ded y the nicest place that I have seen since I left home. I met 
Mr. Allison here yesterday & asked him Mo say to you that the 
Re giments are here. I saw Alf & his wife also. All the Macon 
and Ridge men are here. I have not visited their camp yet, but 
will do so perhaps this evening. . . Three Regiments are or¬ 
ganizing here. A thousand Yankees passed here yesterday, for 
Macon,. Ga. We had a good look at them & talked with them for 
some time. The two trains which carried them stopped for the 
down tram to pass. I had quite a discussion with a very intelli¬ 
gent man—a prisoner. He said he hoped that after the war was over 
that we would meet & have a long talk. I told him that I expected 
to fight him for a long time & “get him” if I could. He said he 
would do the same by me. He was from Iowa. . . I saw Smith 
yes erday & he told me that he had mailed a letter to me from you 
& that he would return to the Ridge this evening. I will send 
th ls by him. We will very likely organize in two or three days 

T as s . oon that 1S over I will go immediately home. If it does 
not rain between now and Wednesday & the cars do not run from 
the Ridge by then, you can send up to Tuskegee on that day & 
on Thursday I will try to go home. If the cars run from Columbus 
by Thursday, I prefer them, otherwise I will go to Tuskegee 
ednesday or Thursday. . . I am with some of the nicest men 
here in Alabama. I spent the night at Captain Slaton’s house He 
1S a . ca ndidate for Major. He deserves it, and will very likely 
get it. Dowdell, Green & Slaton will probably go through I 

think my chances very safe as Chief of the Staff. . . You must 
letiirn with me. ... 

^eyybody must now enter the service. If you had heard 
nose: Yankees talk yesterday, when they said they had no other 
nea but that they would subdue us. I told them, when we were 

a a, n ° ° ne ° f US would be here to know it—for all would 
i u ] reminded them of their outrages upon our fair women, 

' ho had always been, and are stilll ready to dress their wounds 
' hen we take them prisoners. They said they ought to have been 
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killed . . . that they did not uphold any such acts. I can tell you all 
the conversation when I reach you, which I am very anxious to do. 
. . . I hope your dream may never come to pass, my own precious 
dear. Don’t dream any more like that. . . Love to all. 

Your own devoted 

Cookie 


To this collection of war letters I shall add the last message 
penned by my husband. It was written in pencil, on the reverse 
side of a letter from Fanny Billups, and post-marked Columbus. 
Mississippi, where Colonel Lewis was stationed with his Regiment. 
It was dated June 24, 1862. At his headquarters, he had been 
stricken with fever, but had made an effort to reach the home of 
his kinsman, Colonel Billups, one of the very prominent men of 
that town. Fanny Billup’s letter told of my husband’s arrival at 
the old Billups home, “very much fatigued, for he had been riding 
in the hot sun, until he really needed rest. We prevailed on him 
to remain with us, until he was well rested and well, for we found 
that he was having slight fever every evening.” * 

... “To day he is weak, but wished to write to you, as he was 
too ill to do so on Sunday, as he had promised you by telegraph. . . 
I write to you myself, so that he can be quiet. He says that he 
will write you a long letter in a day or two himself. You must 
not suffer yourself to be uneasy—for we consider him a great deal 
better. Col Dowdell came to see him this morning and thinks that 
he will be well very soon, . . Now, don’t let your imagination 
make you uneasy-—for if you knew me, you would soon find out 
that I am a very candid woman, and would not deceive you. . . . 
And he will write to you himself in a day or two—and if he does 
not write I will—so farewell, dear Cousin. . 

On the sheet of pale blue paper, Fanny Billup’s reassuring" 
words are still easily traceable, and the penciled words from my 
husband, written on the reverse side, with a hand that must have 
been very weak despite the comforting message, are still decipher¬ 
able ... 


* 
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‘My darling, 


... I am getting along just as well as I could—will be uu 
m a day or two. A great many are ill, but not seriously. I could 
not be better situated under the circumstances. . . I slept all dav 

' m Ye,” Cal ’ e ? f ° r ’ “ n ° danger in the world > so don’t be distressed.’ 

to when 1 get low down - ■ • 1 wil1 

sion T of e tlT tter h , a<1 SC f rCel ? r reaChCd mC ’ dUC t0 the slow transmis- 
s n of the mails, when just about twilight I heard the clatter 

of a horseman. Instinctively I knew that the mission of that 

nder would be over when he saw me. The telegram that he 

placed in my hand had been relayed from Columbus, Georgia a 

trusted servant m the family of Uncle James Cook bringing it a 

distance of fifty miles. . . he had ridden all day. . . & 

By slow transportation, by carriage and train, I was able to 

make my way to my husband’s bedside- Three days later 

a guard of honor took my place by the plain pine coffin—crossed 
with a victor s palms beside a soldier’s accoutrements. 

. . Am ° ng my war-time letters is this faded missive to my young 
sister, Margaret Matilda Kendrick, who, too, played her part in 

e'r ,ha * h °“ r - She was in he >' de y of her y „l, but 

wedding was never consummated. Death came before peace 

;; a s S Z*T established in the land.* This letter is dated at Manas¬ 
sas, in the memorable Winter of 1861. The soldier-writer, a young 

X" dt ° a u Unharmed fro “ the Virginia battlefields 
only to meet a tragic death just after the war.** 


iJear Mittie, 


Manassas Junction— 
Nov. 29th 1861. 


I was agreeably disappointed on yesterday when a friend of 

} , pf Kendrick’s dying moments were marked by unearthly beauty 

efore takmg Jeave of her family, gathered at her bedside, she sang h er £ 
'°nte hymn; Jesus, lover of my soul. 

u myTld e h°o r me inal ’ etter ^ f ° Und an ° ld chest ’ under *e burning ruin. 
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mine handed me a letter the handwriting of which I immediately 
recognized as yours; 

You remained silent so long that I despaired of ever hearing 
from you again. I replied to John’s letter last week, and on a 
persual of it you may learn something of my feelings at that time; 
I know your sad feelings is somewhat of palliation for your neglect, 
but nothing should have made you disregardless of my feelings 
and indifferent to what I conceive to have been your duty. But 
I am far away from my friends, and it may be my fate never to 
see them again on earth, and under these circumstances I feel 
little incline to censure or to quarrel.— 

I find the climate of Virginia quite jcold and disagreeable, 
nearly all the while our camp is half shoe deep in mud. So you 
can imagine what a time we have of it. You would be surprised, 
however, to see how well I am looking. My friends tell me I am 
looking better than I have for a long while. One of my old College 
friends stationed at Centerville paid me a visit a few days ago and 
I learned from him that McCaw Weems and some others you know 
are station at that point.— 

Gen Johnson is expected to be attacked every day. I have 
great confidence in the skill of our General, and in the patriotism 
and valor of our Volunteers and should we have an engagement 
think our armies will be crowned with success. 

I visited the battle field of Manassas some days ago, and 
found much to interest me. I saw the house the old woman was 
killed in, the place where Sherman’s battery was taken, and sev¬ 
eral others. 

A marble pillow marks the spot where brave Bartow fell, 
and has inscribed upon it the last words of the dying hero. May 
it long stand in that barren old field, and may coming generations 
when they visit the .spot be inspired with a holy devotion to the 
cause of liberty, and strive to emulate the example of one of its 
brightest champions.— 

■ ; r ■ . t. ! • - * ' , ■ i ' ■ ^ 

■ ' Well! perhaps you would like to know my opinidn as to wher 
this war will close, I, do not think it will last much longer thar 
next Spring, and should England resent the insult shown ,to the 
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British Government in the arrest of Slidell and Mason it will 
terminate at an earlier period. * 

. f , 

I would like very much to see you. 

If Gen Beauregard will grant me a furlough, perhaps I will 

“ e m Jan r y - Jt 18 re P° rted in Camps that John and Miss 
Sallie Langsmasil are married and if not, they will be before a 

great while. J. heard from mother and Sister day before yesterday. 

ey were very well. Remember me very kindly to all the 
family, and write soon and often. 

Your Affectionate 
Bob. 


S ir Reg y Ga lr Vol ter t0 Man3SSaS Junction In care of Col. Warthen 


‘ ; A “ d now the South wa s invaded. Hardly a young man 
was left; the women and the children were alone with their only 

earlv^ente My ° nly brother ' J ohn West, had 

early entered the army, and had arisen to be Inspector-General of 

Anderson s Brigade, Smith’s Division of Hardie’s Corps. He had 

if 1 Mar m - e T 0rgla ’ a P d remalned in the Arm y until he was paroled 
Macon, in June 1865. He was captured during Sherman’s march 

to the sea, and his escape forms a thrilling chapter in the history 
of the Confederate War. He had been reconnoitering, and con¬ 
sidered himself sufficiently safe from the Yankee Army whose 
passage through Georgia, with Sherman at his height of victory 
caused it to be said that a crow, flying for days, would not have 
nind a gram of corn. Coming suddenly to a turn in the road, my 
io .er on is faithful horse, saw that he was riding straight 
owards one of the enemy’s detachments. “The Bluecoats'” he 
under his breath as he continued riding and a ten, paci ahead 
, g ,? Sroup of Yankee horsemen. He had made no effort to 

ec himself, but had slipped his watch and chain into his riding 
loots. My mother had given him this watch on the day of hi! 
graduation And now the word—“Halt”! from a Bluecoat. The 
. ning Confederate officer was forced to dismount and to walk the 
• st of the way as a prisoner of the Northern Army. On reaching 
6 ederal camp, he joined the other prisoners, and from that 
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point we heard of his capture. . . Back in the old home on the 
Ridge, my mother walked the floor night after night. We felt 
that he must be near his home in Georgia, where his young wife 
was waiting news of him, but daily we expected to hear that he 
had been sent to Andersonville. . . With blistered feet, my brother 
fared as an ordinary prisoner of war, tramping the rough roads, 
while his guard rode. It was while marching along with the other 
prisoners that he overheard a great stalwart young Irishman re¬ 
mark that he knew every step of the route over which the Federal 
Army was now passing. As soon as an opportunity presented it¬ 
self, my brother spoke to the Irish soldier. “You are the man I 
am looking for”, he told him, as a plan of escape began forming 
in his mind. To prevent suspicion, as they walked along and 
talked, they picked ujp a hog’s head, which they found in the road, 
one of the usual signs of destruction by the Sherman forces, and 
stringing it on a stick, carried it between them. By the time they 
struck camp that night, their plan was well formed. The excite¬ 
ment of any army settling down for the night, the throwing out 
of the picket-lines were auspicious for the first step of their daring 
move. The two Confederates had managed to fill their haversacks 
against their day of escape, and now they awaited some signal 
from each other. It came when my brother developed a sudden 
thirst for a drink of spring water, and asked for a volunteer to help 
him find a “spring”. The young Irish prisoner quickly took the 
cue, and offered his services. The guard turned out and followed 
them. The companion of my brother was familiar enough with 
the woodlands to decoy the Blue coat further and further away 
from the main camp. Darkness was falling over the Georgia for¬ 
ests, and still no “spring” could be found. Suddenly there was 
another signal from my brother, and in an instant, the bayonet 
was wrenched from the hands of the guard, and the Irishman 
knocked him down with such a blow that it gave the Confederates 
time to take to their heels. The ^ guard was evidently not left 
unconscious, for as soon as he realized what had happened, he 
began screaming in a voice which my brother said sounded like 
thunder, “The Rebs are gone! The Rebs are gone!” The Con¬ 
federates continued running until near the picket lines, where they 
cautiously stopped to consider what to do next. Across their path 
lay the body of a large tree, partially concealed by the long fallen 
leaves and branches, and into this hollow trunk they crawled, cov¬ 
ering themselves with the dead branches. The call of the guard 
had sounded the alarm, and all night the search for them went on. 
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Footsteps came near them—near enough to hear the curses of 
those who were making the search. . . For three days and nights 
t hey remained m their perilous retreat. In the stillness of the 
night, when they crept out to rest themselves, they could hear the 
voices of the pickets. Then, by the strange sounds which reached 
them as the army broke camp, they knew that it had passed, knew 
that they were safe. .. Without further mishap my brother reached 
his home where his sudden appearance was considered an appari- 
tion by the servants who, as the pale, emaciated and worn soldier 

ghost i4 taggered at hlS gatC ’ exclaimed < “Yonder is Marse John’s 


Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 24th 

My Dear Sister 


As I have a chance to send 
than Atlanta, I have concluded 
what to write that will interest 
indeed and doing nicely. 


a letter from points lower down 
to write to you all not knowing 
you except that I am very well 


I know not how you all are having not heard from you for some¬ 
time Have been expecting the box you all said would arrive last 
week, today is Wednesday no box yet. Has it been sent by Ex¬ 
press or by the handsome person who was that person I do hope 
it is not lost. I am getting on finely both with officers and men 
sometimes being in danger and one time out of danger. Scarcely 
a day passes except someone of our command is killed or wounded. 

We still occupy our position on the left of the Ga. R. going from 
Atlanta to Augusta. 

I am still in a house on the Decatur road about a mile from 
re city. A very high hill overlooks Atlanta, at least a good 
part of it. I can see at the same time the range of mountains at 
■ e north of us, the Kenesaw near Marieta forming the principal 
one away to the N.E. I can see almost as plainly if I was on it 


*After the War, Major Kendrick accepted a professorship in Florida, but 
a er removed to Alabama where he spent the remainder of his life in teaching. 

K' rm i 'c'u , h,s death he occupied the Chair of Mathematics at the State 
rmal School at Daphne, on the Eastern shore of Mobile Bay. 
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the Stone mountain. So you see I’ve a pretty place to stay. Guess 
I am very comfortabally situated at present but sometimes I am 
compelled to go into some close places. But I pray to God to 
protect me from the missels of death. 

Gen’l Carswell told me a few days ago that as soon as Mr. 
Bryde come back which will be on next Friday or the 1st. of next 
week that he will give me a furlough for a few days. If I can 
pass down the West Pt. road I am coming* by to see you. But if 
not I will have to content myself by visiting by home in Wash¬ 
ington. But I’ve written to Sallie to go over to see you all & if 
she does I will come by. I hope she may. You all must come 
over if I get a furlough. 

I received an answer or rather was told by Gen’l Anderson 
that day after tomorrow evening he would give me an answer 
whether he would appoint me upon his staff to the rank of Cap¬ 
tain. If I accept the appointment it will lessen my chance of get¬ 
ting a furlough till this campaign closes & when that long wished 
for incident will happen Heaven & its Ruler only knows. I think 
that the enemy will do something in a few days. But what it will 
be is known only to himself & God, Gen’l. Sherman I think how¬ 
ever is “comfuzzled” for once since the campaign began for before 
him he has an enemy as defiant as ever. While his cavalry rides 
upon his rear greatly disturbing his communication. & I hope so 
much so as will compell a retreat or a fight. Some think Sherman 
will not retreat without a fight, but with the fate of his army at stake 
will try to find a vulnerable point upon our long & thin line & 
if possible break through, throw us into confusion capture as 
much commissary for his whole army as possible. Which if re¬ 
ports are deserters and prisoners scouts and spies are taken, so a 
necessary article & much need in Shermans army. & unless his 
communications are in operations in a week he must fall back. 
& Gen’l Hood remarked a few days since that if Sherman remains 
in here for a week he, Hood, would have Sherman where he wanted 
him. 

I judge from this that something* of which I and all other 
small fry are ignorant is now running in the mind of Gen’l Hood. 
Which on another week of inactivity upon the part of Gen’l Shei> 
man will be turned to our good account & perhaps end this long 
and steady campaign. I know of nothing new to write to you. 
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Now if you all do not get letters regularly from me attribute it 
to my sometimes laziness & weariness also. & to the fault of the 
R.R. for if anything happens to me I’ll not wait for the mail but 
communicate to you by telegraph. I will not write again till I 

hear from my appointment. Love to all. Write often to your 
Soldier Brother. 

P-S. There was quite a heavy fire in Atlanta this morning" 
destroying some say about five hundred bales of cotton. I was 
at the fire and saw the engines for the first time in my life play 

upon and put out the fire, cause of fire unknown thought to be a 
shell from the enemy. 


(To be concluded in a later issue of the Quarterly) 
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POEMS 

CRYPT-ANALYSIS 

These seeds—grey, orange, blue, brown, red, black-burned— 
Are letters written by the fall to spring 
In subtle code the winter’s never learned. 

Each tiny, closely lettered note will bring 
To land and winds directions for its leaf, 

Its blossom pattern, perfume quality, 

With bark and height and ageing sketched in brief. 

Each acorn’s cryptogram will spell a tree 
Slow growing and with lovely hardy grain, 

A great prolific tree whose pollen dust, 

Air carried in the sun and in the rain, 

Will gender other bullets without rust, 

Smooth, filled with eagerness for life well made, 

For power, beauty, rich lobe-shadowed shade. 

The apple of the parsley haw will make 
An order for a shrub with leaves care-traced, 

White blooms, and coral fruit one might mistake 
For goldfinch tones the thorns had caught and placed. 

The small winged seed of jessamine—ah, me! 

A billet-doux! And March will make reply 
With small Earth-stars in pleasing nebulae. 

The blue-eyed grass’s pod will specify 
Sea-crystal flowers set on two-edged stalks. 

When spring has opened every envelope, 

The world, though it be tired with war’s blood hawks, 

Will never fumble in the pine’s limb slope. 

In wild-pink’s petal texture, dogwood’s reach, 

Nut’s flavor, or shellac for buds of beech. 

Ruth Waldsmith 
Hartselle, Alabama 
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FISHING TRIP 

Today she laughed at me because 

Her basket held three fish and mine held none, 

But now I laugh much more at her 

As I unpack my good catch, one by one. 

She did not notice that my lid 

Could not be closed upon my heavy load. 

I carried five round smooth red notes 
A cardinal had left upon the road; 

Six new designs of leaf and cone; 

A pale blue movement of a wing aslant; 

A dozen scarlet stars that grew 
In contsellation on a fire-pink plant ; 

A little wind that ran to me 
Across the pine straw hill and spoke in rhyme; 
And one bright perch I might have caught 
Had I not moved my wormy hook in time. 

Ruth Waldsmith 


CREPE-MYRTLE TIME IN ALABAMA 

Crepe-Myrtle blooms in Alabama now, 

And every living place is avenued 

With billowed clouds of loveliness : each bough 

Commingles with its fellow, crimson hued, 

To permeate the air with frankincense. 

Cloyed with their sweets, bees drone a chanterell 
Of slumberous joy, which lulls to indolence, 

To calm and rest, with a Circean spell. 

Glamorous tree of love! When Paris gave 
The golden fruit to Venus, ever fair 
And radiant off-spring of the crested wave, 

She wore a wreath of myrtle in her hair. 

So myrtle crowned, in lustrous rosy sheen, 

I name you, Alabama, Beauty’s queen. 


Anne Southerne Tardy 
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NOW IN WHITE APRIL 

No longer shall I question Spring 
When Winter clouds hang low, 
And icy winds reveal a world 
Immaculate with snow; 

For lifting from earth's meager board, 
Their dainty crystalline— 

Narcissi pledge green miracles 
In cups of frozen wine. 


Lucille Key Thompson 
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. . MEMORY . . 

I did not know a mind, I knew a soul, 

The form of it lies shivering in the cold. 

The/source of it lies empty in the sea, 

Of forgetfulness, though pitless it may be. 

For there's nothing ever happened all forgot, 
/Tis like the pieced quilt, lying on my cot, 

And yet it is a covering for me, 

This pieced thing, it is a Memory. 

It is a painted lady in a gown 

With all the tails and streamers hanging down, 

It is a hazy maiden in the shade 

True lovers, gliding down the sunny glade; 

It is a dog barking in the dark, 

It is one lonely, gliding in the park. 

It is a thousand tricky, baseball plays, 

It is an error haunting serious days. 

It is a man made oath, a secret plot, 

It is a laughing gang, forsaken lot. 

Bold Memory is a darting, dashing power 
That hovers around me, claims me any hour, 
When peace comes trampling o’er the sea, 

It is my quiet soul’s soliloquy. 

No matter what may trespass o’er my bower. 
Whether I’m in the cell or in the tower, 
Memory slips her ghostly courtesy, 

Surrounds, entails all of the whole of me. 

And there I linger as an idle king 
Watching her gaily prance, or sadly sing; 
Until my present world recalls to me, 

And lures me back to vague reality. 


Louisa Jane Moses 
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ON THE BREVITY OF LIFE 

Life is not real,” the mourner said. 

‘ The winged musician, now is dead 
Life is not real. 


A .body made a visit here; 

A thrill embracing, our climb up the hill, 
Is but elastic, 

But things that in a moment go 
Are everlasting never more. 

A snow flake fell with-in my hand 
And as I seemed to understand, 

There was water! 

Nothing is real, 

Life is far too brief,” he said, 

“The calm and the still 
Is as a summer's greeting, 

And bowed his head. 

The ecstasy of heaven is hardly worth 
The brevity of moments spent on earth! 

Life lithe-like, juggling with frills , 

Gives an elvan feeling of things unreal. 
’Tis a fairy setting, this I know 
And clench and hold it ere it go.” 


Louise J. Moses 
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HYMN OF PRAISE 

Unfurl the stars and stripes 
From ocean unto ocean 
As we thank God together 
For his benign devotion. 

Praise Him that pioneers 
Tilled well the land they found, 
And planted freedom's seed 
Beneath our fertile ground. 

It is not for fruit alone 
Hanging golden upon the vine, 
Nor these swift autumn days 
Like rare and seasoned wine. 

But also for our heritage 
We bend the knee to pray; 

We sing a special hymn 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 


Louise Leyden. 
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TO INDIAN SUMMER 

You gaily flaunt a brilliant leafy dress 
And lure me with your shrewd, coquettish ways; 
I cannot spurn a tender, soft caress 
Or turn deaf ear to lovely golden lays. 

Tall grain stands ready for the swinging blade, 
Lush purple grapes call from the weighted vine, 
The fruitful land is waiting- now for aid 
While I quaff down the nectared woodland wine. 

A fickle lover you will prove to be 

When jealous winter fades your showy throne 

You subtly fill my heart with ecstacy 

While robbing fields of harvests newly grown. ' 

A wounded heart will very quickly mend, 

But harvests only come at summer’s end. 

Louise Leyden. 

Originally published in BOZART. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Mud on the Stars by William Bradford Huie. Fischer. 1942. $3.00. 

Mud on the Stars is forceful reporting of the reactions of one 
young American to “the national experience” of 1929-1942. It is 
written by the associate editor of /Imerican Mercury, an Alabamian. 
Most of its scenes are laid in Alabama. 

The novel opens in a Louisiana honky-tonk, where Private 
Peter Garth Lafavor is celebrating New Year’s Fve to'the ac¬ 
companiment of a nickleodeon’s Remember Pearl Harbor. Lafavor has 

recently joined the army, having made up his mind that human 
beings are worth fighting for. 

The story then goes back through the thirteen years of social 
confusion and cynicism which Lafavor and others of his generation 
have floundered in. Born into one of the oldest families in Ala¬ 
bama’s Tennessee Valley, he has been taught to believe in Rugged 
Individualism and the Baptist Church. His early world begins 
to crumble at the University of Alabama when he discovers Jews, 
communism, and sex. The New Deal brings resentment and finally 
hatred—when the Government condemns and floods his Tennessee 
Valley plantation. Roosevelt, Hugo Black, the Scottsboro Case, 
Bibb Graves, the Alabama Legislature, labor unions, and Birming¬ 
ham public officials all come in for discussion and all contribute 
to his confusion in the matter of social loyalties. 

After a severe mental crisis he finds himself embracing the 
principles of the New Deal. He finally goes to work for the TVA 
as a Government public relations agent in Huntsville. The final 
1 ' ' s ' s *ti his search for faith in the human species occurs when he 
is able to make up his mind that he is willing to join the army to 
h "ht Hitlerism. 

The author does not pretend that this “historical novel of the 
present” represents the thought of the typical soldier of World 
Var II. In fact he denies that there is a typical soldier. He 
• >mp|y claims that Peter Garth LaFavor may be found in the army, 
he book will be strongly liked or strongly disliked by Alabamians. 


Emliy Galcott. 
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At the Moon's Inn by Andrew Lytle. Bobbs-Merril. 1941. $2.75. 
Chatu-Hue hi by Leila Fearn Lusk. Kaleidograph Press. 1941. $1.50. 

Alabama's Indian stories are all too few. Distance has not 
yet lent sufficient enchantment. It is true that the Department of 
Archives has an impressive Indian Collection, that Alabama has 
her Mound City, that Indian arrowheads can still be picked up by 
the handful in various places, and that many local residents can 
tell Indian stories associated with particular places (chiefly deriva¬ 
tive of Jackson's campaign). But written accounts of such In¬ 
dian heroes as Tuscaloosa or Macllvray are few, whereas popular 
accounts of Indian culture are practically non-existent. Andrew 
Lytle's At the Moon's Inn and Leila Fearn Lusk's Chatu-Huchi are 
interesting contributions to Alabama’s small collection of Indian lore. 

At the Moon's Inn is a hair-raiser. Beginning as a love story 
between Dona Ysabel de Bobadilla and her father's erstwhile page, 
Hernando de Soto, the story moves swiftly to an account of de 
Soto's incredible march from Florida to the Mississippi River. 
The title of the book is derived from an old Spanish phrase mean¬ 
ing to sleep in the open. The unusual quality of the book lies in 
its ability to excite and to inform simultaneously. The reader is 
never free from the tension and fear of the Spaniards on watch 
for Indians and fighting almost every step of the way: At the 
same time he acquires a considerable fund of solid information 
about de Soto’s ruthless search for gold and the inevitable response 
of the Indians. Spaniards already had a sufficiently bad reputa¬ 
tion among Southern Indians, and when de Soto re-introduced 
them to the notorious executive methods of the Conquistadores, 
they almost invariably replied in kind. The reader follows de Soto 
through terrain which now comprises nine states. There are some 
light spots in the narrative—a love story or two, an ilyllic day or 
so at fishing but for the most part the novel is tensely somber. 

Characters are painted with bold strokes, both Spaniards and 
Indians. The giant Tascaluca, of course, dominates the Alabama 
scene by virtue of both his own personality and of his cleverly 
planned trap at Mauvilla. But there are other Indians equally bold 
and intelligent who live again in Lytle's novel. Among the Span¬ 
iards the lonely and enigmatic de Soto dominates the scene. But 
more lovable characters are Tovar, his young lieutenant, and per- 
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haps Ortiz, an Indian captive for many years and at last a person 

divided sympathy. Character, plot, and setting make the novel 
fast-moving and informative. 

• 

Chatu-Huchi, a slim little volume, is an entirely different type of 
book. It has in common with At the Moon’s Inn only' the fact that it 
deals with Alabama Indians at the time of the white man’s first 
impingement. The book contains four Indian stories and localizes 
them in terms of contemporary Alabama geography. Events are 
laid in Marshall and Morgan counties. Three stories are tragic 
Indian romances. The last involves the Indian explanation of the 
lock formations in the Cave of the Broken Arrows near Valhermosa 
Springs. It is a story that strangely parallels Lucifer’s expulsion 
from heaven and consequently is of interest both to the general 
reader and the folk-lorist. 

Mrs. Lusk has often used these legends in her lectures and 
had them printed in book form at popular request. Their popu¬ 
larity indicates their worth. Indeed, if Mrs. Lusk added more 
legends to her collection, their popularity might be still greater. 


—Emily Calcott. 



